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VOL. 238, NO. 1 
MARCH, 1956 


FURTHER NOTES ON 
MIDDLE ENGLISH LYRICS 





BY KEMP MALONE 


The following notes on 14th-century English lyrics make a 
companion piece to my earlier paper (ELH 2.58 ff.) on 13th- 
century lyrics. The texts taken up are numbered as in the late 
Carleton Brown’s Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century 
(1924) and its revision (1952) by G. V. Smithers. The passages 


quoted are taken from the revised edition unless another source 
is specified. 
No. 2. Line 5 of the longer version of this poem reads 


Faluet his feyre luer, and desewet his sicte. 


Smithers takes desewet to represent OE dwésian ‘be foolish’ 
(p. 288). This connection makes obvious phonetic difficulties 
and can hardly be upheld. The etymon in all likelihood is OF 
dysig (modern dizzy), an adj. and noun that served as base 
for the verb dys(i)gian. Since dysig had desig and dyseg for 
variants we may reasonably suppose that the derivative verb 
had a variant *desegian, even though no such form is recorded. 
This variant, put into Middle English, gives *deseye and 
*desewe.' The OE verb dys(i)gian means ‘ act foolishly, make 
mistakes.’ The ME poet tells us of Christ on the rood, where 
his sight ‘ makes mistakes’ (i.e. his eyes fail him, he is unable 
to see clearly) . 


“Cf. R. Jordan, Handbuch der me. Gram., 2d ed., p. 167 bottom. 
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No. 3. This poem deals with the passion. Line 8 reads 
Vt of mi side ern pe flod. 


Brown glossed flod with ‘ flood’; Smithers, with ‘stream of 
blood.’ The word actually means ‘ stream.’ From the Bible we 
know that in this case the stream was of blood and water 
mingled but flod does not give us this information and such 
information is out of place in a gloss. 

No. 6. In line 58 of this poem the old man confesses that 


Coueytise myn keyes bere. 


This is best taken to mean ‘ avarice bore my keys’ (i. e. carried 
them), the final e of bere being explained as scribal only. 
Smithers by a slip of the pen put this form under beren ‘ give 
birth to.’ Brown in his glossary has keyes-bere ‘ key-bearer,’ 
but bere can hardly mean ‘ bearer’ though it might well mean 
‘case’ (compare pilwe-bere ‘ pillow-case ’).. A compound keyes- 
bere with the first element in the plural would be anomalous 
and must be rejected. 


Both editors read lines 86-88 thus: 


Dredful dep, why wolt pou dare 
bryng pis body bat is so bare 
ant yn bale ybounde? 


But if dare means ‘ lurk ’ (Brown) or ‘ refrain, delay ’ (Smithers) 
and if bryng is imperative (Brown, Smithers), the passage 
ought to be punctuated differently: 


Dredful deb, why wolt pou dare? 
Bryng this body pat is so bare 
ant yn bale ybounde! 
No. 7. The sixth stanza of this poem reads: 
Suete ihesu, kyng of londe, 
pou make me fer vnderstonde 
pat min herte mote fonde 
hou suete buep pi loue bonde. 


Brown does not gloss fer; Smithers glosses it ‘in order’ (i.e. 
he takes it to be a form of for). But it is clearly the compara- 
tive of far and means ‘ further’ (i.e. also, besides) , making a 
link with the preceding stanza. 
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No. 13. The poet says of the rood (lines 19-20), 


Pou art ymaked crystes weye, 
porou pe he tok of helle preye. 


In the first edition weye is glossed ‘way’ but in the revised 
edition this gloss has been removed and the word is left without 
a gloss. Perhaps it represents OE wegw ‘ vehicle.’ 

No. 24. The poet addresses Jesus thus (lines 8 ff.) : 


What milsfolnesse awalde pe 
pat oure sunnes bere 

so bitter deth to polien, 
urom sunne ous uor t’arere! 


The editors end the stanza with a question mark but the utter- 
ance is better taken as an exclamation. Brown glosses awalde 
with ‘ induced, caused’; Smithers, with ‘ subdued, overcame.’ 


' But the right gloss is surely ‘ possessed.’ 


No. 27. The poet says (lines 30-32) , 
Y tel it bot a lent lan 


When al be welb of our wan 
Pus oway wites 


‘I reckon it but a lent gift [i.e. one that must be given back] 
when all the wealth of our abode thus goes away.’ Note that 
lin in ME as in OE may mean ‘gift, present.’ This is its 


/ meaning here, though both Brown and Smithers gloss it with 


| ‘loan,’ 


FS a ts 





According to the poet (lines 43 ff.) , 


pe warld tirnep ous tou3 
Fram wawe to wawe 

Til we be broyden in a brayd, 

Pat our lickham is layd 

In a graue... 


) Brown took broyden in a brayd to mean ‘ caught in a snare.’ 


Smithers translates it ‘snatched off in a moment.’ Since OE 


) bregdan may mean ‘ change color, be transformed’ one may 
} reasonably take broyden to have the sense ‘ changed in color, 
} transformed,’ the poet having in mind the changed appearance 
}of the body after death. Brayd represents OE gebregd ‘ quick 
}movement, sudden change’ and presumably keeps its old 


} meaning here. 
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No. 29. The poet begins his seventh stanza thus (lines 


Rape pe, lauerd, for to reu, 
For ilk dai vr nede es neu, 
For fast i fund to fare. 


The speaker is an old man making ready to meet his God, and 
fare clearly has the euphemistic sense ‘die.’ Brown glosses 
fund with ‘seek, endeavor’ but this meaning hardly fits the 
context. Smithers’ gloss ‘ begin, proceed’ is well enough but 
since OE fundian may mean ‘ hasten’ it seems better to take 
fund in this sense. 
No. 47. In this poem Christ speaks to sinful man. Among 
other things he says (lines 27 ff.) , 
And ensaumple pou take 
Of synfull Mary maudelayne, 
Pat with syn was gastly slayne 
And sythen gan it forsake. 
Here gan it forsake means simply ‘ forsook it,’ gan serving as 
the auxiliary of the preterit tense (compare modern did). The 
editors do not bring out this function of gan in their gloss. 
No. 53. In this poem Joseph is called a sergant (line 13). 
This word is presumably short for sergeant of the lawe. Joseph 
was no lawyer, it is true, but the poet calls him (line 16) 
a man of pe elde lawe 


(i.e. a Hebrew patriarch) and seems to think that such a 
patriarch would be learned in the law of God and therefore 
could be reckoned the Hebrew equivalent of a sergeant of the 
law. Smithers glosses sergant as ‘man’ but with a question 
mark, 
No. 64. In this poem Mary speaks to her son while he is on 

the cross. The second stanza begins: 

Suete sone, pi faire face droppet al on blode, 

& pi body dounward is bounden to the rode. 
Smithers glosses dounward as ‘ droopingly ’ but with a question 
mark. Mary here makes a distinction between the face, which 
is bloody, and the rest of the body, the part below the head, 
which is bound to the cross. Dounward accordingly means 
‘lower down’ or the like. 
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No. 79. In this poem about the passion we are told (lines 7 f.) 
that Christ endured “ full drearily ” the dulles and dyntes of 
his tormentors, when they spat in his face. Brown connected 
dulles with OE dolh ‘wound.’ Smithers takes it to mean 
‘palms (of the hand)’ but marks this meaning doubtful . There 
is another possibility: dulles may mean ‘insults.’ OE dol 
‘foolish, silly, presumptuous’ also occurs as a noun, and the 
apstract ‘ presumptuousness’ might yield the concrete ‘ pre- 
sumptuous conduct, insulting behavior, insult.’ 

No. 83. In line 25 of this poem occurs the p. p. lent of the 
verb lende, OE lendan. The verb properly means ‘ land,’ hence 
‘ arrive, come,’ but in both OE and ME it might also mean ‘ go.’ 
Brown glossed the verb ‘ arrive, remain, reside,’ ignoring the 
sense ‘go’ and not distinguishing the meanings of the verb in 
its various occurrences. Smithers in his revised edition made no 
change in this entry of the glossary. In poem 83 the verb means 
‘come’ and it has a like meaning in poems 84 (line 44), 95 
(line 2), and 110 (line 116). It means ‘go’ in poems 96 
(line $2) and 104 (line 22). 

The author of poem 83 in line 40 compares the flow of blood 
from Jesus’ wounds to the flow of water from the strand: 


Als streme dose of pe strande, his blode gan downe glyde. 


Smithers glosses strande with ‘river’ but the word has its 
normal meaning of ‘ seashore’ if the poet has in mind (as I 
think he has) the flow of water down (off the strand) into 
the sea after it has been driven up (upon the strand) by wind 
or tide. Note that the gan of this line is the auxiliary of the 
preterit as in poem 47 (see above). 

No. 84. The poet in the following couplet (lines 33 f.) makes 
a familiar comparison: 


Pe ioy pat men hase sene es lyckend til pe haye, 
Pat now es fayre & grene and now wytes awaye. 


Brown rightly took the form lyckend for a past participle, a 
syncopated variant of likened in which the second e was 
dropped as in modern speech (where however it is kept in the 
spelling). Smithers takes lyckend for a present participle, 
though with a question mark. If so, it belongs to ME like 
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‘compare,’ not to its synonym likne. But the sense of the 
passage seems to require a past participle. 
No. 95. This poem on mercy includes a speech by God that 

begins thus (lines 41 ff.) : 

I made pe, Mon, yif pat pou minne, 

Of feture lich myn owne fasoun, 

And after crepte into pi kinne, 

And for be suffred passioun. 


Smithers glosses fasoun with ‘ nature’ but it actually means 
‘appearance.’ He glosses crepte with ‘entered’ and crepe in 
poem 107 (line 47) with ‘ go, depart.’ Both glosses are wrong, 
and Brown, who simply gave ‘ creep’ for gloss, showed himself 
the better glossator here. Crepe means ‘move slowly, move 
stealthily ’ or the like but the direction of the motion is not 
included within the scope of the verb; this part of the meaning 
belongs to the context. Thus, from 107.47 and into 95. 43 tell 
us in what direction the movement proceeded, but it will not 
do to read these directions into the verb itself. 
Later on in God’s speech we read (lines 76 ff.) : 


Barehed and Barefot gan I go; 
On me pou vochedest no ping saue, 
But beede me wende pi wones fro. 


Here once more (as elsewhere in the anthology) gan serves as 


auxiliary of the preterit tense. Brown wrongly glossed beede 
under beode; Smithers dropped it here but did not put it in its 
proper place under bidde; in his edition therefore the form is | 


not glossed at all. It must be added that Brown may have 

been right in a way; the poet seems to have confused the two 

verbs, using beede not in its proper sense ‘ prayed’ but in a 

sense ‘ commanded ’ proper to bude, the pret. 2d sg. of beode. 
Line 173 of the poem reads: 


And pis men knowen wel inouh. 


Brown glossed inouh with ‘enough’ but Smithers renders it 


‘very.’ In like manner he glosses inowwe 104.11 with ‘ many’ | 


and ynow 121.189 with ‘much,’ as opposed to Brown’s 


‘enough.’ In all these cases, I think, we have the rhetorical 7 


figure of meiosis or understatement, and the proper translation 








is ‘enough.’ To translate as Smithers does is to turn the poet’s | 
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rhetoric into humdrum prose. Compare the following from 
Beowulf: 


2488 hond gemunde 
fehdo genoge, feorhsweng ne ofteah 


‘hand bore in mind feuds enough, did not withhold the deadly 
blow.’ Here genoge by meiosis means ‘more than enough, 
many’ but if we translate ‘ many feuds’ we remove the figure 
of speech and that is no way to treat the old poet. 

No. 97. Line 54 of this poem reads: 


In Clei or pat we clynge and cleue, 


and is properly translated thus: * before we shrink up (clynge) 
and iall apart (clewe) in clay’ (i.e. in our graves). Here clynge 
represents OE clingan ‘ shrink.’ Brown, who glossed it with 
‘cling,’ and Smithers, who glossed it with * decay,’ both got it 
wrong. And clewe represents OE cléofan ‘ cleave, split, separate.’ 
It here denotes the fragmentation of the body that takes place 
in the course of time, after death and burial. Brown wrongly 
connects it with OE clifan ‘ adhere’ and Smithers repeats the 
mistake. 
No. 98. Lines 19 and 20 read: 


Adam, pat was so feir of felle, 
For his folyes he suffred dep. 


Here the phrase of felle ‘ of skin ’ is to be taken in the adverbial 
sense ‘outwardly.’ Instead of so taking it, Smithers gives to 
fel the special sense ‘ physical form’ to make it fit the passage. 
But this will hardly do; fel means ‘skin’ or ‘hide,’ not 
‘ physical form.’ 

No. 100. Lines 29-31 read: 


What is al pat forp is past? 
Hit farep as a fuir of heth; 
Pis worldes good awey wol wast. 


Smithers glosses farep with ‘ takes place ’ but a better rendering 
would be ‘dies out.’ Yet the simplest translation, ‘ goes,’ is 
also the best, if we remember that a heath fire is soon over and 
forgotten. 
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Lines 85-86 read: 


Knowe pi kuynde Creatoure, 

Knowe what he for pe dide. 
Here kuynde is the adj., of course. Brown renders it ‘ kind’; 
Smithers, ‘ natural.’ If we take it in connection with line 86 
its meaning is clearly ‘ beneficent ’ or the like and Brown’s gloss 
is the better. 

No. 101. The eleventh stanza of this poem deals with the 
vain and foolish efforts of children to catch their shadows. 
Lines 127-128 read: 

And whon pei cacchen hit best wolde wene, 

Sannest hit schet out of heor siht. 
Smithers glosses schet with ‘ vanishes,’ reading into the verb 
a meaning that properly belongs to the context. Schet means 
‘shoots’ (i.e. moves very fast) and it is the following phrase 
that tells us of the disappearance of the shadow. Brown proves 
the better giossator here. 

No. 102. The first line of this poem reads 

I warne vche leod pat liuep in londe. 
Brown glossed leod with ‘ people, race, nation’ and Smithers 
repeats the gloss. But leod represents OE leod ‘ man’ and here 
clearly means ‘ person,’ as it does also in poem 108 (line 12). 

Lines 29-30 read: 

But bisy pe her bale to blynne 

Pat blaberyng are wip opes blent. 
I venture to translate; ‘but busy thyself (i.e. take care) to 
desist from the wickedness of those who, chattering, are blinded 
by oaths (i.e. are made morally blind by habitual profanity) .’ 

Lines 35-36 read: 

And drauh be penne from dedes derk 

Wip al pi meyne, Mon and may. 
Brown glossed meyne with ‘retinue’ and Smithers kept this 
gloss, though he set before it a question mark. I take meyne 
to mean ‘ strength.’ 

No. 103. Lines 30-32 read: 

Wib flaterynge his lord he fedes, 


And with sum speche he most him tarie, 
And bus with lesynges him he ledes. 
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Brown glossed tarie with ‘ put off, hinder’; Smithers, with 
‘occupy, beguile.’ A better gloss, I think, would be * hold.’ 
No. 104. Line 11 reads: 


Pe fyndest inouwe pat wol pe plese. 


The first be means ‘ thou’ (not ‘ thee’). The jorm is interesting 
in that here the unstrest variant of the pronoun, usually not 
distinguished in spelling from the strest form pou, has a spelling 
of its own. Compare the te for to in poem 106 (line 89) and 
the Chaucerian ye ‘you’ in Troilus I.5 and note the OE 
spelling te for to in Beowulf 2922. 

Line 30 reads: 


And sakeles wayte pe schame and schende. 


Brown did not gloss wayte but Smithers took it to mean 
‘inflict on.’ The verb is of Scandinavian origin (as Smithers 
pointed out); compare Icelandic veita ‘ give, grant.’ In itself 
wayte does not have a bad sense and it should not be glossed 
in such a sense. I translate the line thus; ‘ and undeservedly 
give thee shame and disgrace.’ 
No. 105. This poem ends with the lines 

In heuyne blys schal be oure stall, 

Pore & ryche pat lowyp to lowte, 

And euer pay bankyt hab god of all. 


Brown did not gloss lowyp but Smithers glosses it with ‘make 
an obeisance.’ This verb is glossed ‘ humilio’ in the Promp- 
torium Parvulorum; it is derived from the adj. low in its sense 
‘humble.’ Not lowyb but lowte means ‘ make an obeisance.’ 
The line may be rendered; ‘ poor and rich that humble them- 
selves to make obeisance.’ 

No. 106. Line 66 reads: 


But alle heo cheosep God for cheue. 


Here cheue ‘ head’ has the figurative sense ‘ ruler ’ and answers 
to the modern chief in like senses. But Smithers takes cheue 
to mean ‘ Supreme Being.’ If he had glossed god with ‘ Supreme 
Being ’ that would have been well enough but here he contents 
himself with ‘God.’ Our line means; ‘ but they all choose the 
Supreme Being for ruler.’ 
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Line 71 in Brown’s edition reads 
But Godes Merci vs alle bi-heue, 


and Brown rightly glosses bi-heue with ‘ necessary.’ Obviously 
a verb is needed here, but Smithers in his revised edition, instead 
of inserting is into the line, emends bi-heue to bi-heuep, turning 
a perfectly good adj. into a most dubious verb and spoiling 
the rime. 
Lines 89-80 read: 
And Idel bost is forte blowe 
A Mayster of diuinite. 
Brown glossed blowe with ‘ blossom forth ’; Smithers took blowe 
to mean ‘ utter’ and glossed blowe bost with ‘ brag’ (literally: 
‘utter boast’). But bost here goes with idel and is separated 
from blowe, which must be taken with the following line. I 
take blowe to be an active infinitive used in a passive sense, 
as often in Old and Middle English, and translate: ‘ and it is 
an idle boast to be proclaimed a master of divinity.’ 
No. 108. The first two lines of this poem are 
Hose wolde him wel a-vyse 
Of pis wreeched world I weene, 
but Smithers in his glossary reads i-weene, a form which he 
takes to be a noun meaning ‘ hope (s) ,’ though he indicates his 
doubts by a question mark. I accept the reading i-weene but 
take this to represent the OE verb gewénan in its sense 
‘wonder.’ If so, the passage may be translated thus: ‘ whoever 
might have it in mind to wonder about this wretched world.’ 
No. 109. Lines 3 and 4 read: 


And coupe enterly grope & feel 

Pe foule falshede pat per-in is, 
and make no difficulties except for the word grope, which Brown 
glossed with ‘ grope, examine’ but which Smithers takes to 
mean ‘be aware of.’ This verb represents OE grapian, which 
according to Clark Hall has the following meanings; ‘ feel for, 
lay hold of, seize, touch; attain, reach.’ The context in which 
grope occurs makes it needful to take the verb figuratively; 
I take it to mean ‘ lay hold of’ in the figurative sense ‘ grasp 
mentally.” 


10 
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Line 19 reads: 


Wher no faute vppon hem cleue? 


Here cleue answers to modern cleave ‘ adhere,’ not to cleave 
‘split.’ Both Brown and Smithers wrongly connect it with OE 
clifan ‘ adhere.’ The proper connection, of course, is that with 
OE cleofian or clifian in the same sense. 

No. 110. Lines 93-94 read: 


At dredful dom, whon we schal dare 
For fere of false fendes feole. 


Brown glosses dare with ‘fear, tremble’; Smithers, with ‘ be 
dismayed.’ But these glosses are too tame. I suggest ‘ cower.’ 


No. 112. Line 23 reads: 
Pi godnes gert vs graibly go. 


Neither editor glosses gert; it is, of course, the pret. 3d sg. of 
ger ‘make, cause.’ Brown glosses graibly with ‘ suitably’; 
Smithers, with ‘ promptly.’ The latter sense is well attested 
for Old Norse but hardly for English. A safer rendering would 
be ‘ readily, smoothly.’ If one is willing to be venturesome one 
may take graithly go to mean ‘ go straight’ in the colloquial 
sense (i.e. with reference to morals) . 


Lines 49-52 read: 


A studi steer per stod ful steere 

For steeres-men pat bi stremes gun stray, 
And neore his worply wille weore 

Pei wolde have went a wilful way. 


Brown glossed studi steer with ‘ steady rudder.’ Smithers does 
not gloss steer at all; he keeps Brown’s gloss ‘ steady ’ for studi 
but adds, with a question mark, the alternative gloss ‘ fixed.’ 
Brown glossed weore under war ‘ watchful, vigilant ’ but Smith- 
ers rightly removed the form from this entry; he left it 
unglossed. I take steer to mean not ‘ rudder’ but ‘ pilot’ (OE 
stéora). The form weore represents OE wér (a variant of wer) , 
I think; if so, it means ‘ protection.’ The spelling with eo 
indicates that [6] had been unrounded, making possible the use 
of eo as well as ee to symbolize the long close e. Compare the 
spelling neore in the same line (OE néron, a variant of n@ron) . 
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Smithers glosses neore under nere, but with a question mark 
that is surely needless. I translate the passage thus: 


A steady pilot stood there full strong, 
For steersmen that by streams were straying, 
And if his worthy will had not been a protection 
They would have turned a wrong way. 


Here for means ‘ instead of ’ or ‘ for the benefit of,’ the streams 
are the ocean currents that take mariners off their proper course, 
and Christ is the pilot who keeps them on the right way. 
No. 113. Line 53 reads: 
And pat to falsed pei ben most Abul. 


Brown glossed abul with ‘able’ and Smithers keeps Brown’s 
gloss, but able in Middle English often meant ‘liable’ and 
the context requires this meaning here. 


No. 117. Line 65 reads: 
3if pou beo a fryk mon in pi floures. 


Brown rightly connected fryk with OE frec, though he did not 

note the fact that the OE word had a variant fric; the modern 

freck * lusty’ is the same word. Smithers rightly glosses fryk 

with ‘ lusty ’ but wrongly takes it to be a word of French origin. 
No. 118. Line 4 reads: 


Murpe is meyt wip malys. 


Brown took meyt to mean ‘ met’ and glossed it accordingly. 
Smithers rightly canceled this gloss. He emended to meynt 
but failed to enter the emended form under menge ‘ mix, 
mingle,’ where it belongs. 

Line 53 reads: 

3if pou here hem so chyde or flitte. 

Brown rightly glossed flitte with ‘ quarrel, wrangle ’ but wrongly 
identified it with OE flitan; so also Smithers. In fact, flitte is 
a ME derivative of OE (ge)flit ‘ contention.’ This noun, like 
its derivative, has a short vowel. 

No. 123. Lines 25-26 read: 


Ihesu, for pi blodi strondes, 
Pat ran out of soure handes. 


Further Notes on Middle English Lyrics 
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Brown glossed strondes with ‘streams, brooks.’ Smithers 
changed the gloss to ‘currents of blood.’ The proper gloss is 
‘streams.’ We know from the context that these are of blood, 
not of water, but strondes itself does not give us this informa- 
tion. 
No. 134. Lines 5 f. read: 

Truste 3e rapir to lettirs written in pis 

Pan to pis wrecchid world, pat ful of synne is. 
Brown emended the fis of line 5 to p’is, which he took to mean 
‘the ice,’ and Smithers kept this reading and interpretation. 
Brown’s way of taking pis is ingenious but gives an imperfect 
rime. I see no need for emendation. We may plausibly connect 
pis with OE -pise (in magenpise * great violence ’) and Icelandic 
pyss * noise, uproar, riot,’ translating 

Trust ye sooner to letters written in tumult 

than to this wretched world, that is full of sin. 


The poet looks upon safe-conducts and other documents written 
in tumult (i.e. in disturbed times) as the most worthless things 
imaginable; they afford no protection whatever. 
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THE PROSE STYLE OF JOHN LYLY 


BY JONAS A. BARISH 


Lyly’s prose style, especially that of Huphues, has been 
studied so often and so exhaustively in the past that further 
observations on it are likely to appear impertinent, especially 
if they attempt no radical reformulation. However, the major 
work of description has been complete for some decades now, 
and little has been added except for occasional further explora- 
tions into the literary origins of Euphuism. It may, therefore, 
be useful to glance once again at this familiar territory, with 
two objects in view: first, to try to correlate certain categories 
of Lyly’s style with categories of meaning, and second, to 
restate some general principles governing all of his prose which 
may help to erase the sharp line customarily drawn between 
the style of Euphues and that of the plays. 

Clarence Child and Morris Croll, whose studies of Lyly 
climaxed those of nineteenth century investigators like Land- 
mann, defined Euphuism primarily as an ornamental verbal 
pattern, characterized by the use of the so-called “ figures of 
sound ” rather than by “ figures of thought.” Croll’s descrip- 
tion may serve as a basis for comment: 


Euphuism is a style characterized by the figures known in ancient 
and medieval rhetoric as schemes (schemata) , and more specifically 
by the word-schemes (schemata verborum), in contrast with those 
known as tropes; that is to say, in effect, by the figures of sound, 
or vocal ornament. The most important of these figures are three 
which can be used, and in Euphuism are often and characteristically 
used, in combination in the same form of words: first, isocolon, 
or equality of members (successive phrases or clauses of about the 
same length); secondly, parison, or equality of sound (successive 
or corresponding members of the same form, so that word corre- 
sponds to word, adjective to adjective, noun to noun, verb to verb, 
etc.); thirdly, paromoion, similarity of sound between words or 
syllables, usually occurring between words in the same positions 
in parisonic members, and having the form either of alliteration, 
similarity at the beginning, or homoioteleuton (similiter cadentes 
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or desinentes), similarity at the end, or, as often in Euphuism, of 
both of these at once. Other schemata are also frequently and 
characteristically used, such as simple word-repetition, and polyp- 
toton (the repetition of the same stem two or more times within 
the same clause or sentence, each time with a different inflectional 
ending); but these need not be detailed. The essential feature of 
the style—to repeat—is a vocal, or oral, pattern, and all its other 
characteristics, such as the use of antithesis, and the constant use 
of simile, are only means by which the Euphuist effects his various 
devices of sound-design.* 


This account sums up concisely most of the obvious features 
of the Euphuistic style. Nevertheless, both its mode of classi- 
fication and its implied theory of style seem more likely to 
blur issues for a contemporary reader than to clarify them. 
[t seems peculiar that Croll should have lumped together pari- 
son and paromoion as devices of sound-design. Parison, the 
matching of equivalent parts of speech in parallel clauses, is 
directly and intimately involved with syntax; it is, indeed, a 
syntactic procedure, and hence involved with logical structure, 
at the center of thought. To describe it as “ ornamental ” is 
to suggest that thought itself is ornamental. As for paromoion, 
whether it occurs between words in the same position in pari- 
sonic members or not, its effects are primarily alogical, to 
borrow a term from W. K. Wimsatt,’ and not directly impli- 
cated in logical structure. But even paromoion has its effect 


' on meaning, though the effect be alogical. To regard it as 
_ nothing more than vocal ornament appliqué may be a con- 
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sometimes chooses one word over another for the sake of its 
sound—but is of little help in determining how such a word 
functions once it is chosen. On the whole, a contemporary 
reader is likely to be disturbed by the earnestness with which 
Croll propounds the Renaissance distinction between “ figures 
of thought ” (tropes) and “ figures of sound ” (schemes). This 
distinction, which drives a wedge between style and content, 
and treats them as though they enjoyed separate and indepen- 
dent existence, if it interferes even with objective descriptions 


‘Morris William Croll and Harry Clemons, ed. Euphues: The Anatomy of Wit 
and Euphues and his England (London, 1916), pp. xv-xvi. ‘ 
* The Verbal Icon (University of Kentucky, 1954), p. 154. 
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of style, interferes still more with any effort to get at the heart 
of a writer’s artistic universe, where style and meaning inter- 
penetrate. The fact is that parison, far from being merely a 
superficial device of sound-design, is, one might almost say, an 
instrument of thought whereby Lyly apprehends the world, 
and from which he cannot escape. It is intimately related, 
among other things, to his use of antithesis, and since Croll has 





challenged the validity of the term “ antithesis ” as applied to | 


Lyly, his caveat must be examined briefly. 


To the view that Euphuism is characterized above all by | 


its use of antithesis (a proposition offered by other students of 
Euphuism) , Croll replies by distinguishing between antithesis 
used as “a figure of words, or sound, on the one hand, and a 
figure of thought (figura sententiae) , on the other,” and an- 
nounces his intention to limit the use of the term “ antithesis ” 
to those cases where it is a figure of thought and to exclude it 
from those cases where (as in Lyly) it remains a figure of sound. 
But, one is obliged to ask, how does one distinguish a “ thought ” 
from the “ words” in which it is expressed? How separate an 
idea from the structure which embodies it? Croll’s example of 
a “ genuine’ antithesis merely intensifies one’s distrust of his 
dichotomy. “In Lyly’s use of it antithesis is purely a 
‘scheme,’ that is, a figure of the arrangement of words for an 
effect of sound. It is not meant to reveal new and striking 
relations between things; and it is as different as possible, for 
instance, from such a use of it as in Bacon’s saying that ‘ revenge 
is a kind of wild justice.” * The implication here appears to 


—— 


be not merely that antithetic schemes of words need not involve | 


any corresponding antithesis of meaning, but that they prob- 
ably will not, that no self-respecting antithesis would be caught 
decking itself out in parison or paromoion, and that it ought 
to be well satisfied if its honesty is glimpsed through its plain 
clothes. And again, one can only reply that syntactic formulae 
are not the clothes of thought, they are of its essence; they are 
not mere schemes imposed on meaning, they are the determi- 
nants of meaning. Bacon’s statement that “ revenge is a kind 
of wild justice ” does indeed reveal a new and striking relation 
between the concepts of revenge and justice. It does so, how- 


* Croll, ed. Euphues, p. xvii. 
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ever, not by establishing an opposition, but by taking two 
notions ordinarily felt as contradictory and showing that in fact 
they are not contradictory at all. By placing the epithet “ wild ” 
before the noun “ justice,” Bacon indicates how the two appar- 
ently dissimilar ideas may be thought of as related. The very 
grammar of the statement, with its linking verb “to be,” is 
an assertion of likeness, of identity, rather than of unlikeness. 
It might well be regarded as a kind of synthesis. But antithesis 
necessarily involves unlikeness, the setting of things in opposi- 
tion to each other, and only by ignoring the basic sense of the 
term as established by etymology and custom can one apply 
it to Bacon’s aphorism. In Lyly, on the other hand, oppositions 
of every sort play a paramount role. The soundest approach to 
a study of Euphuism remains Feuillerat’s remark that Lyly 
“ne peut concevoir ses idées qu’au choc de deux oppositions; 
il ne les associe qu’au travers de contrastes,” and his further 
statement that Euphues, in aim and in structure, “ n’est en 
somme qu’une antithése longuement prolongée.”* Even the 
false antitheses that abound in Euphues (of which Croll was 
surely thinking) only testify further to Lyly’s pursuit of anti- 
thetic meaning, since they exhibit him in the act of forcing two 
ideas not in themselves necessarily antithetical into a syntactic 
arrangement which implies that they are. A final objection to 
Croll’s criterion—that antithesis should reveal new and striking 
relations between things—is that it introduces normative con- 
siderations into what has always been a descriptive term. We 
cannot, that is, refuse to call a trite antithesis an antithesis 
simply because it is trite, any more than we can refuse to call 
a mediocre play a play just because it is mediocre. 

For purposes of discussion Lyly’s antitheses may be broken 
down roughly into three types, according to the force of mutual 
attraction and repulsion between the terms. This is relatively 
weak in the first type, stronger in the second, and decidedly 
potent in the third. Antithetic terms thus considered resemble 
atomic particles or heavenly bodies: the gravitational pull 
between them varies inversely as the square of the distance. 
The simplest type occurs when a thing is defined by its opposite, 
or when the mention of a thing evokes the mention of its 


* Albert Feuillerat, John Lyly (Cambridge, 1910), p. 412. 
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opposite. This is the case with figures constructed on the model 
“more x than y,” or “ rather a than b,” where in the process of 
making an affirmation about something, one simultaneously 
makes a denial of its opposite. The walls and windows of 
Naples, for example, demonstrate that town “rather to bee 
the Tabernacle of. Venus, then the Temple of Vesta,” and its 
court is “ more meete for an Atheyst, then for one of Athens, 
for Ouid then for Aristotle, for a gracelesse louer then for a 
godly lyuer: more fitter for Paris then Hector, and meeter for 
Flora then Diana” (I, 185) .° Such a description emphasizes 
at least as strongly what Naples ought to be but is not as that 
which it actually is. The procedure conforms to that recom- 
mended by contemporary rhetoricians, who urged the use of 
opposing terms to intensify the terms under consideration. If 
one wished to depict chastity, one did so by contrasting it with 
foul harlotry; if one wished to praise liberality, one might do 
so by disparaging misers. To know a thing fully, in short, was 
to know its opposite. And in the power to recognize opposites 
lay the power to make discriminations. ‘“ Hee coulde easily 
discerne Appollos Musicke, from Pan his Pype, and Venus 
beautie from Iunos brauerye, and the faith of Laelius, from the 
flattery of Aristippus” (I, 186). 

However, to say that a thing is “ more x than y ” or “ rather 
a than b” is to imply that it might have been otherwise. The 
description of Naples intimates that the city preferred its own 
mode of existence to another. Callimachus, entering the hermit’s 
cave, thrusts in his head “ more bolde then wise,” and proceeds 
to show himself “ delyghted more then abashed at this straunge 
sight ” (II, 20). By using the antithetic pair “ more bolde then 





wise ” instead of the simple adverb “ boldly,” Lyly underscores | 


the fact that Callimachus might have behaved otherwise than 
he did, that the situation contained equivocal possibilities. 
Similarly, Euphues, choosing to speak to the ladies of love 
rather than of learning, declares, “I had rather for this tyme 
be deemed an vnthrift in reiecting profit, then a Stoicke in 
renouncing pleasure ” (I, 201) , where he signifies his awareness 
that to accept one alternative means to decline its opposite. 
5R. Warwick Bond, ed. The Complete Works of John Lyly (Oxford, 1902). 


Citations from Lyly will be to volume and page of Bond’s edition, except in the 
case of the plays, where act, scene, and line references will be supplied instead. 
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The elements of choice submerged in such a formula as 
“rather a than b” becomes explicit in the second type of anti- 
thesis, which proposes alternatives but does not resolve them. 
Here, instead of one term being asserted and the other denied 
(“rather a than b,” “ more x than y”), the two are held in 
equilibrium: “ either x or y,” “ whether a or b.” Eubulus, medi- 
iating on the ambiguous potentialities of Euphues’ talents, 
“ well knewe that so rare a wytte woulde in tyme eyther breede 
an intollerable trouble, or bringe an incomperable Treasure to 
the common weale; at the one hee greatly pittied, at the other 
he reioysed” (I, 186). He not only envisages two possible 
futures for Euphues, he indulges simultaneously in the emotions 
appropriate to both. Similarly, he speculates on the possible 
causes for Euphues’ present disordered existence: “I am en- 
forced to thincke that either thou dyddest want one to giue 
thee good instructions, or that thy parentes made thee a wanton 
wyth to much cockeringe, either they were too foolishe in vsinge 
no discipline, or thou too frowarde in reiecting their doctrine, 
eyther they willinge to haue thee idle, or thou wylfull to bee 
ill employed ” (I, 187). Not each of these pairs is strictly anti- 
thetical, but Eubulus treats them as though they are, proposing 
alternative explanations but according no preference to one 
over another. 


Lyly, in his capacity as author, sometimes hesitates between 
two interpretations of one event. The friendship between 
Euphues and Philautus is noncommittally ascribed either to 
Philautus’s courtesy or to the workings of fate, “I know not 
for certeyntie ” (I, 196), and when Euphues visits Lucilla for 
the first time, “ The Gentlewoman, whether it were for nyce- 
nesse or for niggardnesse of curtesie, gaue hym suche a colde 
welcome that he repented that he was come” (I, 200). Thus 
this second type of antithesis tends to reflect an awareness of 
ambiguity of interpretation, of potential doubleness of cause or 
effect. A thing not merely suggests its opposite, but may be 
traced to one or another contrary origin, may entail one or 
another consequence or corollary. 

The third kind of antithesis asserts the actual co-existence 
of contrary properties in one phenomenon. A great many of 
Lyly’s celebrated similitudes fall into this category, and perhaps 
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they are best understood as variations on this theme. The 
range of syntactic formulae here is wide, but characteristically 
we find those which emphasize duality: “ as well x as y,” “ both 
a and b.” In the following instance, Lyly suppresses the sign 
“both” and allows the unaided grammar, the linkings of 
subject, verb, and object, to tell its own story: 


Though all men bee made of one mettall, yet they bee not cast 
all in one moulde, there is framed of the selfe same clay as well 
the tile to keepe out water as the potte to containe lycour, the 
Sunne doth harden the durte & melt the waxe, fire maketh the 
gold to shine and the straw to smother, perfumes doth refresh 
the Doue & kill the Betil .. . (I, 190) 


Here the reigning idea is that similar substances may have 
differing qualities, that the same cause may work not merely 
varying, but contrary effects. The notion that things contain 
within them their own contraries, or the power to work contrary 
effects, occurs so often in Euphues and in its sequel that by 
virtue of sheer frequency of repetition it comes to be felt as 
a major insight. It is an insight to which Lyly’s disjunctive 
imagination is peculiarly sympathetic, and to which his analytic 
syntax admrably lends itself. The grammatical subject may 
be made to govern two verbs, each expressing a contrary action 
(“the Sunne doth harden the durte & melt the waxe”), or 
one verb may control two antagonistic object phrases (“fire 
maketh the gold to shine and the straw to smother”). In each 
case a thing splits up into its mutually antipathetic halves. 
Many of Lyly’s antitheses take the form of paradox, either 
in the sense that they propose an idea repugnant to common 
sense or in that they point out mutually conflicting properties 
in the same thing. Such paradoxes range from the banal to 
the startling. When Euphues tells his companions that “ The 
foule Toade hath a fayre stoane in his head, the fine goulde 
is founde in the filthy earth, the sweete kernell lyeth in the 
hard shell” (I, 202), he is uttering commonplaces, but he is 
also directing our attention to a series of logical incongruities. 
If one expects like to follow like, similars to accord with similars, 
if one expects things to be all of a piece, then Lyly’s kind of 
simile tends to deceive normal expectations. You may think 
that the toad, because it is ugly, is ugly all over, but no, it 
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has a precious stone in its head, or you may think, if you think 
about it, that what comes from the dirty earth must itself be 
dirty, or that what comes from a tough shell will itself be tough. 
But no, things seems to engender their contraries rather than 
their likenesses. The earth discloses gold, and the tough shell 
conceals a sweet nut. If they do not actually produce their own 
contraries, they co-exist with them, like the toad with his jewel. 
Nothing is uniformly of one property. Everything contains 
within it the seeds of self-contradiction: “ Venus had hir Mole 
in hir cheeke which made hir more amiable: Helen hir scarre 
on hir chinne which Paris called Cos amoris, the Whetstone of 
loue. Aristippus his wart, Lycurgus his wenne ” (I, 184). 

Lyly, who is fascinated by this elementary paradox, is at 
pains to make it as extreme, as outré, as possible. Grammati- 
ally, he does so by making his antitheses sharp, by pitting 
every term as rigidly as possible against its mate. Two com- 
paratives are better than two positive adjectives, because they 
double the distance between the antithetic terms, and super- 
latives are best of all, since they drive the terms as far apart 
as they will go: 


The fine christall is sooner crazed then the harde marble, the 
greenest Beeche burneth faster then the dryest Oke, the fairest 
silke is soonest soyled, and the sweetest wine tourneth to the 
sharpest vineger, the pestilence doth most ryfest infect the cleerest 
complection, and the Caterpiller cleaueth vnto the ripest fruite .. . 
(I, 189) 


H[ere, underneath the not necessarily in itself paradoxical idea 
that the most precious things are also the most perishable, lies 
Lyly’s paradoxical principle that like engenders unlike: the 
fairest silk lends itself more quickly to soiling, the sweetest 
wine is ready at a moment’s notice to become the sharpest 
vinegar, and the greenest beech defies all natural law by burn- 
ing faster than the driest oak, because in Lyly’s world if things 
do not already defy the proprieties they must be made to do so. 
The precarious closeness of extremes must be constantly 
stressed, and it does not much matter whether the illustrative 
instance conforms to everyday experience or violates it. Both 
kinds of instance, in fact, are necessary in order to establish 
precedents on a sufficiently massive scale. If we recognize the 
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illustration as a commonplace, we are being reminded that even 
humdrum things contains the principle of self-contradiction 
within them. If the example strikes us as exotic, we are being 
reminded of the extremes to which nature will go in the propa- 
gation of paradoxes. 

Such paradoxes often turn on the antagonism between sub- 
stance and appearance. A recurrent figure is the one contrasting 
an ugly exterior with a precious interior or the reverse, a fair 
face with a vile heart, an outer semblance belied by an inner 
essence, as in the cases of the gold, the kernel, and the toad. 
The moral is always the same; that the more absolute of its 
kind a thing may appear to be, the more certain it is that some- 
where within it lies its own antithesis, its anti-seli. 


Doe we not commonly see that in paynted pottes is hidden the 
deadlyest poyson? that in the greenest grasse is the greatest 
Serpent? in the cleerest water the vglyest Toade? Doth not experi- 
ence teach vs that in the most curious Sepulchre are enclosed 
rotten bones? That the Cypresse tree beareth a fayre leafe but 
no fruite? That the Estridge carryeth fayre fethers, but rancke 


flesh? (1, 202) 


Bond points out that the analogy of the serpent comes from 
Pettie, “‘ vnder most greene grasse, lye most great Snakes, 
and vnder entising baytes, intanglyng hookes,’ which means no 
more than that snakes are found in grass. There is no authority 
for Lyly’s perversion ” (I, 336). Lyly’s perversion, of course, 
lies in his having taken Pettie’s general intensives, “ most greene 
grasse’’ and “ most great Snakes,” and turned them into real 
superlatives. Instead of telling us, as Pettie does, that snakes 
are found in grass, he tells us that the “ greenest grasse ” 
conceals the “ greatest Serpent,” a characteristically drastic 
antithesis, where the very intense greenness of the grass, its 
apparently supreme innocence, becomes the guarantee that it 
conceals the profoundest corruption. 

To say this much is not, of course, to say that Lyly ignores 
the more straightforward relations between things. The inter- 
pretations of nature on which he drew—encyclopedic, or fabu- 
lous, or occult—all emphasized the multitudes of correspond- 
ences that were supposed to govern the natural world, the 
mysterious sympathies as well as the mysterious antipathies 
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between things. But where his predecessors had aimed at 
exposing a hidden consistency in the workings of nature,’ Lyly 
ranged the affinities and the antipathies side by side so as to 
unveil the contradictions in nature, the infinite inconsistency 
of the world. Such glimpses as he does provide of the direct 
correspondences between things tend again to emphasize their 
paradoxical character. They reveal a nature who is as resource- 
ful in effecting affinities between dissimilar things as she is in 
engendering disaffinities between similar things. “ The filthy 
Sow when she is sicke, eateth the Sea Crabbe and is immedi- 
ately recured; the Torteyse hauing tasted the Uiper, sucketh 
Origanum and is quickly reuiued; the Beare readye to pine, 
lycketh vpp the Ants and is recouered ” (I, 208). Such corre- 
spondences are in themselves a defiance of the expected order. 

It remains only to mention the thing to which Lyly’s exempla 
always return, that for which they exist, their application to 
human conduct. G. Wilson Knight has described their function 
as the attempt “ to read the human mind in terms of the living 
physical universe, and see that universe and its properties— 
including inorganic matter . . . as a vital extension of the human 
mind.” * Lyly peoples creation with bizarre phenomena in order 
to provide a system of analogies for human behavior. When he 
does not find the analogy he needs in Pliny the Younger or 
in Erasmus, he improvises for himself, and his improvisations, 
like his borrowings, tend to perpetuate contraries and para- 
doxes, like the “ riuer in Arabia which turneth golde to drosse 
& dust to siluer,” where contradictory effects proceed from the 
same cause, or like the magic herb Araxa and the magic stone 
Tmolus, the one protective of chastity, the other destructive 
of it (I, 132). 

To repeat, Lyly prefers the kind of natural curiosity that 
challenges common sense. The contradictions in human feeling 
must be illuminated by reference to a universe which displays 
its own kinds of contradictions. “ For neyther is ther any thing, 
but that hath his contraries ” (I, 196). And part of the effect 
of Lyly’s instances depends on one’s starting with a differing 


*This occurred particularly in treatises on magic such as Cornelius Agrippa’s 
De occulta philosophia. In the simply compendious natural histories (e. g. Bartholo- 
maeus Anglicus’ De Proprietatibus rerum) the pattern—if there is one—is dimmer. 

*“Lyly,” RES, XV (1939), 147. 
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set of assumptions: that like follows like, that predictable corre- 
spondences exist between shape and function, appearance and 
essence, part and whole. Lyly’s favorite procedure is to over- 
throw such assumptions. The result of overthrowing it so many 
scores of times is to establish a new assumption, a kind of grand 
paradox emerging from the countless minor ones; that things 
are not what they seem, that like allies itself with unlike, that 
fair and foul, precious and worthless, hurtful and beneficent 
co-exit in perpetual and inseparable intimacy. And this whole 
system oi contradictions is Lyly’s way of expressing the per- 
petual ambiguities of human sentiment, and above all, of the 
most ambiguous of all human sentiments, love. Lyly turns the 
well-worn Petrarchan paradox into the capstone of a whole view 
of life. The lover, freezing in flames and burning in ice, joyful 
in grief and grievous in joy, becomes merely e pluribus unus, 
the final and most perfect expression of a universal paradox. 
This commanding insight is perhaps the chief thing that dis- 
tinguishes Lyly from his predecessors in Euphuism, and one of 
the chief things he passed on to his imitators. Pettie’s Petite 
Pallace of Pettie his Pleasure, whose style contains so many 
elements otherwise Euphuistic, uses this figure only tentatively, 
and couples it with others of a quite different character. The 
sarly romances of Robert Greene, on the other hand, which 
owe their existence to the success of Euphues, swarm through- 
out with similes exactly in Lyly’s manner, some pilfered from 
Huphues and others improvising on Lyly’s master principle of 
contraries. 

Lhe device of the soliloquy, of course, has a closely related 
junction. What the simile does obliquely, by way of poetic 
analogy, the soliloquy does more discursively. It permits the 
examination of a single mind possessed by contrary passions, 
the contrary passions sharpening each other by their proximity 
to one another. Lucilla, when she retires to lament her infatua- 
tion for Euphues, enters into “ termes and contrarieties ” with 
herself, expressing the “ doubtfull fight ” in her heart “ betwixt 
faith and fancie . . . hope & feare . . . conscience and concupi- 
scence ” (I, 205). And so with Euphues, in his turn, torn by 
“extremityes betweene hope and feare” (I, 208). In Lyly’s 
monologues, every claim begets its counterclaim, every argu- 
ment breeds its counterargument, and every “ay ” produces 
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its “ but.” The nature that decrees that “ daunger and delight 
growe bothe vponn one stalke, the Rose and the Canker in 
one bud, white and blacke . . . in one border” (II, 14) decrees 
that this universal law shall prevail in the microcosm of man. 
The soliloquy then becomes the instrument for dissecting the 
paradoxes of the mind. 

One would scarcely need to go further for the moral of 
Euphues than the style, which offers for our inspection the 
world as antithesis. Contraries, potential or realized, lurk 
everywhere in nature and in human nature. Right action con- 
sists in the power to perceive them and to choose the worthier 
alternative: ‘If witte be employed in the honest study of 
learning what thing so pretious as witte? if in the idle trade of 
loue what thing more pestilent then witte? ” (I, 241) The two 
halves of the story unfold before us these ambivalent possi- 
bilities: we observe wit’s pestilence in the first or narrative part, 
where Euphues plays the wastrel; we discover its preciousness 
in the tracts and letters of the second part, where Euphues 
turns sermoneer. 

But antithesis, habitual and even obsessive as it is in Lyly’s 
thought, may be regarded as simply one aspect of a more 
comprehensive stylistic phenomenon, logicality. Scrutiny of the 
world may disclose contraries, but it may also disclose com- 
ponent elements that differ without being mutually exclusive. 
Parts of a whole may complement each other as well as conflict. 
Motivation may be composite as well as contradictory, and 
so may consequences. Some of the excerpts already quoted tend 
to approach simple parallel rather than strict antithesis; it 
is only Lyly’s zeal for antithetic structure that has disguised 
them as antitheses. When Lucilla dismisses Euphues with the 
announcement that “fancie giueth no reason of his chaunge 
neither wil be controlled for any choice, this is therefore to 
warne you, that from hencefoorth you neither sollicite this suite 
neither offer any way your seruice’”’ (I, 238), the correlatives 
“neither... neither ” would seem to imply an antithesis which 
the explicit meanings do not at all support; indeed, the terms 
come close to a tautology, differing from each other by scarcely 
a hair. 

Non-antithetic parallels find less eccentric embodiment in 
such formulae as “ the one . . . the other,” as well # as y,” and 
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the like. Cassander has amassed wealth “ aswell by his being 
a long gatherer, as his trad being a lewd vsurer”’ (II, 14); the 
two explanations for his wealth complement each other without 
conflicting. Euphues acknowledges that Fidus has placed him 
and Philautus under a “ double chaine ” of obligation: “ the one 
in pardoning our presumption, the other in graunting our peti- 
cion”’ (II, 37). Here Fidus’s bounty analyzed into two stages, 
the second of which depends on the first. 

Once the analytic mind has started decomposing its material 
and distributing it in series, as the logicians and rhetoricians 
of the period tirelessly recommended it should be, and as 
grammar-school training had taught writers to do, there is no 
necessary limit to the number of subdivisions that may be 
found in any phenomenon. Fidus explains to Euphues and 
Philautus that he has spoken harshly “not, that either I 
mistrust you (for your reply hath fully resoued that feare) , 
or that I malice you (for my good will may cleare me of that 
fault) , or that I dread your might (for your smal power cannot 
bring me into such a folly) , but that I haue learned by experi- 
ence, ete.” (II,41)—thus examining in turn three possible 
grounds for his own behavior, rejecting each in turn, and 
settling on a fourth and correct explanation. It is scarcely 
necessary to insist on the tendency of this kind of logical sub- 
division to promote exact correspondence of parts. Each of 
Fidus’ three tentative reasons observes the same grammatical 
form, as does each of his parenthetical explanations. 

Iffida’s discourse on the composite nature of love provides 
a more extended example: 


. .In perfect loue the eye must be pleased, the eare delighted, the 
heart comforted: beautie causeth the one, wit the other, wealth 
the third. 

To loue onely for comelynesse, were lust: to lyke for wit onely, 
madnesse: to desire chiefly for goods, couetousnesse: and yet can 
there be no loue with-out beautie, but we loath it: nor with-out wit, 
but wee scorne it: nor with-out riches, but we repent it. Euery 
floure hath his blossome, his sauour, his sappe: and euery desire 
should haue to feede the eye, to please the wit, to maintaine the 
roote. (II, 71) 


Iffida rings the changes on the triple power of love over eye, 
ear, and heart. Each effect is traced back to its cause in some 
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quality and then considered in itself apart from the other two. 
All three are finally brought together again in the analogy of 
the flower. The exactness of correspondence between the parts 
approaches the diagrammatic. 

As Lyly uses antithesis to show the contradictory nature of 
experience, so he makes use of this more general logicality to 
express the composite nature of experience. His syntax aims 
at unravelling the complexities that inhere even in apparently 
simple things. And if such complexity seems more than a little 
schematic, it may be recalled that for the first time, in the 
sixteenth century, native prose was shouldering the burden 
formerly carried by the learned languages. The excessive logi- 
cality of Lyly’s style is merely one issue of a process that had 
been going on for decades; the search for a structural principle 
in English which would enable the language to deal adequately 
and in an ordered fashion with complex material, and thus do 
the work formerly done by the inflected endings of Latin. 

If this logicality is once recognized as the basic principle of 
Lyly’s style, the old difficulty of viewing the plays and the 
novels as part of a single stylistic system vanishes. Nothing 
has been said up to this point of the style of Euphues and 
Euphues and his England that could not be said with equal 
justice of the style of the plays. The older generation of critics, 
exemplified by Croll, defined Lyly’s prose chiefly in terms of 
its devices of sound-design. Quite naturally, when they observed 
the gradual disappearance of these devices in the prose of the 
comedies, they tended to think of the later manner as drastic- 
ally different in kind. So did Lyly’s own contemporary, John 
Hoskins,*® and so does a more recent student of prose style, 
George Williamson, who posits for Lyly two separate (though 
related) styles; the “schematic,” an antithetic style heavily 
encrusted with devices of vocal ornament, and the “ pointed,” 
an antithetic style which has discarded such “ superficial 
symmetries ” in quest of directness and intensity of utterance.° 
One may, however, take full account of the greater fluidity 
and informality of the dramatic prose and still feel that Lyly 
here remains essentially himself, and that to emphasize the 


* Directions for Speech and Style, ed. Hoyt H. Hudson (Princeton, 1935), p. 16. 
* The Senecan Amble (London, 1951), pp. 35, 59, 83, 87, 88, and passim. 
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evolution from “ schematic ” to “ pointed ” is to stress a super- 
ficial discontinuity at the expense of a more basic continuity. 
A logical style, to say it summarily, is one that marks out 
divisions of thought, that inspects things in order to classify 
and subdivide them’ either into antithetic or into comple- 
mentary components, which strives for clarity of syntax by 
opposing clause to clause, phrase to phrase, and word to word 
(here is where most of the smaller symmetries, the paromoionic 
devices, come in); and which, furthermore, tends to develop 
its ideas in terms of some of the traditional topics of logic 
suill felt as logical today; definition, cause and effect, antecedent 
and consequent, alternative hypotheses, and the like."’ And 
such logicality, except for the thinning out of the sound patterns 
and some loosening of interior symmetry, continues to play as 
conspicuous a role in the dramatic prose as it did in the novels. 
‘The debate remains the characteristic structural device.’*? Now, 


‘° The general approach here is implied by Bond when he speaks of Lyly’s 
habit of subdividing in his prose (I,539-41); by William G. Crane, Wit and 
Rhetoric in the Renaissance (New York, 1937), p. 177, where he speaks of the 
analytic quality of Lyly’s style; and generally by those who have singled out 
clarity and precision as the salient features of Euphuism. 

‘'There has been sporadic dispute as to whether Lyly’s prose is logical in 
another sense—that is, whether he constructs speeches according to sound principles 
of argument or whether he merely rambles associatively from idea to idea, whether 
the thought advances according to a well-defined plan, or whether it merely 
vegetates in one spot. Such questions, while not unrelated to the present discussion, 
revolve chiefly about matters of paragraph architecture, whereas I am concerned 
with sentence structure. See, on this point, Clarence Griffin Child, John Lyly and 
Euphuism (Erlangen & Leipzig, 1894), pp. 47-8; Feuillerat, p. 431; P. Albert 
Duhamel, “Sidney’s Arcadia and Elizabethan Rhetoric,” SP, XLV (1948), 134-50; 
and Walter N. King, “John Lyly and Elizabethan Rhetoric,” SP, LII (1955), 
149-61. For what it is worth, I record my general agreement with the view of 
G. Wilson Knight on this subject, with, for instance, his observation that in 
Lyly “The central reality is turned round and round for inspection” (“ Lyly,” 
p. 153). Lyly’s technique is spatial rather than temporal; it lays phrases and 
clauses side by side instead of subordinating them. Once given to us in the 
opening pages of the book, his world does not thereafter evolve; it simply enlarges 
by accretion. The fact that climax, motion, the gathering and release of tension 
are all absent from his style tends to obscure the fact that its outlines are perfectly 
logical. Further, it seems to me that the prolixity and monotony often charged 
against Lyly stem not so much from the abundance of illustrative matter as from 
its sameness, from the fact that analogies offered in support of situation A will 
apply indifferently to situations B, C, or D elsewhere in the story—another way 
of saying what has already been implied in the discussion of antithesis, that Lyly 
tends to interpret nearly everything in terms of one limited set of categories. 

2 See Walter Neil King, “John Lyly, A Critical Study ” (ms. diss., Yale, 1952), 
p. 200. Cited with permission of the author. 
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however, it has extended its range to include not only the anti- 
phonal love laments of nymphs and shepherds and mythological 
personages, but the mock logic of the page-boys complaining 
of empty purses, empty stomachs, or the toothache. 

Child quotes the following passage from Gallathea as “ not 
only non-Euphuistic, but distinctly poetic in its inspiration ”: ** 

Cupid. What is that Diana? a goddesse? what her Nimphes? 
virgins? what her pastimes? hunting? 

Nymph. A goddesse? who knowes it not? Virgins? who thinkes 
it not? Hunting? who loues it not? 

Cupid. I pray thee sweete wench, amongst all your sweete troope, 
is there not one that followeth the sweetest thing, sweete loue? 

Nymph. Loue good sir, what meane you by it? or what doe you 
call it? 

Cupid. A heate full of coldnesse, a sweet full of bitternesse, a 
paine ful of pleasantnesse; which maketh thoughts haue eyes, and 
harts eares; bred by desire, nursed by delight, weaned by ielousie, 
kild by dissembling, buried by ingratitude; and this is loue! fayre 
Lady, wil you any? (1. 11. 8-20) 


Setting aside Child’s quaint dichotomy between “ Euphuistic ” 
and “ poetic,” one may ask whether this passage does not seem 
wholly characteristic of Lyly? If the answer is yes, one may 
further ask why? The answer would seem to lie in the strict 
logicality of the language, in the way Cupid propounds his 
three questions and prompts three answers; in the nymph’s 
reply, which seizes the elements in the given order and turns 
each question into an answer by way of a fresh question; in 
Cupid’s definition of love, which ponders first the contradictory 
properties of the sentiment, then its effects on “ thoughts ” 
and “ harts,” and lastly its genesis, chronologically plotted. It 
may be observed, also, how Lyly’s passion for logical structure 
has in the nymph’s reply led to the chief vice of his style: a 
correspondence between two or more elements implied by their 
syntactic relationship but denied by their explicit meanings, 
since for the nymph to ask “ A goddesse? who knowes it not? ” 
is logical, and “ Virgins? who thinkes it not? ” also logical, if 
more tenuous, but “ Hunting? who loues it not?” utterly 


8 Lyly and Euphuism, p. 95. 
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illogical, and disconcertingly remote from the main level of 
discourse. 

Concerning Act II of Gallathea, Child remarks that except 
for five Euphuistic soliloquies, “ the dialogue is practically non- 
fuphuistic; only five pointed antitheses are discoverable.” “* 
By pointed antitheses, Child means those reinforced by paro- 
moion. In the following passage, despite its total lack of 
“pointed antitheses,” we recognize the logical tactics habitual 
in Lyly. Gallathea and Phillida, both disguised as boys, have 
met in the woods and are smitten by mutual attraction. Their 
first meeting consists of a series of asides: 

Galla. (aside). I perceiue that boyes are in as great disliking 
of themselues as maides, therefore though I weare the apparell, I 
am glad I am not the person. 

Phil. (aside). It is a pretty boy and a faire, hee might well haue 
beene a woman; but because he is not, [ am glad I am, for nowe 
vnder the colour of my coate, I shall decipher the follies of their 
kind. 

Galla. (aside). I would salute him, but I feare I should make a 
curtsie in steed of a legge. 

Phil. (aside). If I durst trust my face as well as I doe my habite, 
I would spend some time to make pastime: for saie what they will 
of a mans wit, it is no seconde thing to be a woman. 


Galla. (aside). All the blood in my bodie would be in in my face, 
if he should aske me (as the question among men is common) are 
you a maide? 


Phil. (aside). Why stande I still? Boyes shoulde be bolde; but 
heere commeth a braue traine that will spill all our talke. 
(II. i. 16-32) 


Symmetry here is striking only by its absence. Elements in 
correspondence (“ though I weare the apparell, I am glad I am 
not the person”) flirt lightly with paromoion or ignore it 
entirely. But logicality prevails. Each aside resolves itself into 
an argument, a dispute between would and should, as the 
speaker debates herself to a standstill between conflicting 
impulses. The situation permits Lyly to capitalize on his 
favorite theme, the deceptiveness of appearances. Each girl 
ponders the discrepancy between her male clothes and her 


** Tyly and Euphuism, p. 95. 
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feminine feelings, between the kind of behavior prompted by 
her attire and that prompted by her state of mind. Each feels 
the discrepancy with increasing acuteness as a result of the 
other’s presence. And each offers hypotheses of action for 
herself, only to reject them through fear of consequences. The 
asides thus preserve in concentrated form much of the logical 
maneuvering and antithetic vacillation of the soliloquies in 
Euphues. The free use of explicit logical connectives like for, 
because, and therefore enables Lyly to compress material which 
formerly he would have treated at greater leisure, by mere 
juxtaposition of congruent elements. 

Child says of Midas that “ while the parallelistic and anti- 
thetical forms are preserved, there is a manifest decrease in 
the use of mechanical devices” *—or in other words, that 
Lyly’s persistent habit of dividing and subdividing his material 
logically ‘° contiues to produce his characteristic effects of neat- 
ness and precision, despite the decline in the smaller symmetries. 
The dramatis personae of Midas include three bad counsellors 
to the king, one warlike, one amorous, and one avaricious, 
whose three ruling humours create constant triplicities in the 
language as they advance one by one their advice or are rebuked 
in turn for their folly or wrangle among each other for pre- 
éminence. Dramatically, the three may be said to symbolize 


‘® Lyly and Euphuism, p. 96. 

‘Tt is tempting to see a connection between this technique of Lyly’s and the 
disjunctive method of Ramist logic. Perry Miller, The New England Mind (New 
York, 1939), p. 125, uses the Ramists’ own term, “dichotomy,” to characterize 
their procedure. “The logic of Ramus was, from one point of view, simply a 
schematic arrangement of logical terms. Its emphasis was always on laying things 
out in series” (p. 125). Ramus’s definition of logic as ars bene disserendi was 
interpreted by his disciples to mean not only close scrutiny of a topic, but 4 
“sowing asunder,” i.e., subdividing it (pp. 125-7). Again (p. 187), “ Ramists 
stressed the disjunctive more than the hypothetic mode. The concept of disjunc- 
tion was, indeed, particularly congenial to the whole dialectic.” Lyly, of course, 
an Oxford man, was not likely to have been directly involved in the Ramist 
revolution at Cambridge. See, however, Bond, I, 16, for the possibility that Lyly 
spent some time in residence at Cambridge after leaving Oxford. See also Rosemond 
Tuve, Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (Chicago, 1947), p. 350, on the 
“figure of difference,” whose popularity she links to the Ramist emphasis on 
“various kinds and degrees of diversity in things”; p. 342 for the Ramist con- 
viction that images are arguments (in Lyly’s case this would apply to the 
similes); and, finally, p. 424, note U, for a warning on the hazards of trying to 
fix connections between Ramist theory and literary practice with any degree of 
sureness. 
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conflicting bad motives within Midas himself, among which 
he at first must choose, only later learning to repudiate all in 
favor of worthier motives. The interior psychology proper to 
the novel is thus externalized in the fashion peculiar to the 
theatre. In each sequence of debate, the three prime motives 
of love, war, and gold are methodically ticked off, isolated 
with their appropriate epithets or illustrations, and brought 
to some formal cadence. The princess, for example, rebukes 
all three counsellors for their baneful influence on the kingdom: 
I woulde the Gods would remoue this punishment, so that Mydas 
would be penitent. Let him thrust thee, Eristus with thy loue, 
into Italie, where they honour lust for a God, as the Agyptians 
did dogs: thee, Mellacrites with thy greedines of gold, to the vtmost 
partes of the West, where all the guts of the earth are gold: and 
thee, Martius, that soundest but bloud and terror, into those 
barbarous Nations, where nothing is to be found but bloud and 
terror. Let Phrygia be an example of chastitie, not luste; liberalitie, 
not couetousnes; valor, not tyrannie. (II. 1. 97-105) 
The concluding sentence here observes exact parison, by way 
of a succinct recapitulation, but in the preceding sentence the 
three major members differ from each other in numerous details, 
the inexactness of symmetry, however, being insufficient to 
blur the hard logical outlines of the syntax. Interestingly 
enough, the princess is defending what earlier might have been 
thought of as an unLylyan proposition; that each counsellor 
ought to be exiled to the country with which he has the closest 
temperamental affinity. Exact correspondence between human 
disposition and geography is thought of as an ideal, and no-one 
steps forward to assert that the coldest climate breeds the 
hottest lovers, or that the most languid climate begets he 
fiercest warriors, or that the countries rich in mineral wealth 
produce a race scornful of gold. A significant hint, if only < 
negative one, of the extent to which Lyly has relented in his 
appetite for paradoxes. 

Mother Bombie is usually spoken of as Lyly’s least Euphu- 
istic play. Here, according to Child, “ Lyly well nigh abandons 
his Euphuism,—not that we do not find the use of parallelism 
and antithesis, but that they rarely take accurately Euphistic 
form.” * In the action of this play, of course, there are more 


*7 Tyly and Euphuism, p. 97. 
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symmetrical configurations than ever, and the strictness of its 
symmetry dictates a prose which is no whit less logical than 
that of its predecessors, even though the tightly symmetrical 
arrangements of sound have been discarded. The first scene 
opens with a colloquy between Memphio and his page Dromio. 


Memphio. BOY, there are three thinges that make my life 
miserable; a threed bare purse, a curst wife, & a foole to my heire, 

Dro. Why then, sir, there are three medicines for these three 
maladies; a pike-staffe to take a purse on the high way, a holly 
wand to brush cholar from my mistres tong, and a young wench 
for my yong master: so that as your Worship being wise begot 
a foole, so he beeing a foole may tread out a wise man. 

Memphio. I, but, Dromio, these medicines bite hot on great 
mischiefs; for so might I haue a rope about my necke, hornes vpon 
my head, and in my house a litter of fooles. (I. i. 1-8) 


Here appears in unusually strict form the kind of logical division 
we have already observed. Memphio commences by dividing 
his general misery into three causes and enumerating them. 
Dromio in turn prescribes three remedies correspondent to the 
three miseries, adhering to the same order in which Memphio 
described the miseries, and pausing only to draw an extra 
conclusion from his last remedy. Memphio responds by con- 
sidering the three medicines as causes in themselves, and pre- 
dicting the ruinous effects attendant on each. A formal debate 
could scarcely proceed in more exact fashion. It is worth noting 
that Lyly’s inveterate insistence on logical division, while it 
lends clarity to the language, may be dramatically misleading. 
Here, of the three things that make Memphio’s life miserable, 
only one, the foolish son, is strictly necessary to the develop- 
ment of the plot. The threadbare purse plays only a remote 
and secondary role, while the curst wife plays none at all: she 
never appears on the stage nor does she affect the action in 
any way. She disappears even from the language after this 
scene, but during this scene, as a handy foil to the idiot son, 
she provides the basis for a whole series of aimless antitheses, 
none of which bears on the story, and the failure seems clearly 
traceable to the opening speech, where Lyly could not content 
himself with giving the one or two dramatically important 
reasons for Memphio’s melancholy, but had to analyze it into 
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three parts, had to deploy his triple categories even where it was 
necessary to haul in irrelevant material to do so. 

One other vice peculiar to Lyly’s logical style may be men- 
tioned. The analytic imagination leads to successes of exposi- 
tion; it enables Lyly to pit character against character and 
motive against motive with great skill, but it leaves him help- 
less to cope with the very different requirements of denouement. 
The force that has disjoined character or analyzed feeling to 
create dramatic conflict can do little to fuse or recombine them. 
As a result, certain of the plays—Campaspe, Gallathea, Sapho 
and Phao—sufler from weak or inconclusive endings. Where 
the ending is not perfunctory, it is likely to be laborious, as 
in Endimion, where it involves lengthy recapitulations of previ- 
ous matter and prolonged wrangling among the dramatis 
personae. Only in Love’s Metamorphosis does Lyly manage to 
achieve a genuine reconciliation of conflicting elements, a poetic 
blending of opposed forces, wherein neither party is wholly 
victorious or wholly vanquished, but where a fresh equation 
emerges from the clash of antitheses. 

Much more would need to be said in order to describe Lyly’s 
style fully. One would need to discuss, among other things, his 
predominantly native vocabulary, which contributes its own 
flavor, and his preference for a resolved rather than a suspended 
syntax. But perhaps this much suffices to suggest once again 
his chief virtues and his characteristic weaknesses. Whatever 
the drawbacks of his method, he effected a revolution in the 
language of comedy as significant as Marlowe’s was for tragedy. 
Lyly invented, virtually single-handed, a viable comic prose 
for the English stage, something which could replace the clumsy, 
uncertain medium of Gascoigne’s Supposes, the shambling, 
invertebrate language of The Famous Victories of Henry V, 
and the varieties of broken-down tumbling verse that did duty 
for prose in the popular theatre. For the first time, dramatic 
prose rested on an adequate structural foundation; for the first 
time, it was able to support an intricate plot without confusion 
and without prolixity. Lyly’s techniques of marking out di- 
visions of thought and subdividing his material in parallel 
sequences not only contribute to clarity of outline, they affect 
gesture and delivery, dictating stage motion, enforcing pauses 
and accents, enabling a speech to be heard slowly without 
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fatigue or swiftly without bewilderment. If, in his passion for 
logicality, he evolved a style too rigid, too removed from com- 
mon speech to lend itself easily to a wide range of effects, it 
was at the same time a style that needed only the further 
flexibility and modulation brought to it by Shakespeare to 
become an ideal dramatic prose. 


The University of California at Berkeley 
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“THE CANONIZATION ”—THE 
LANGUAGE OF PARADOX RECONSIDERED 


BY WILLIAM J. ROONEY 


At th end of The Well Wrought Urn* Cleanth Brooks tells 
us that the generalizations which he makes depend for their 
validity upon the adequacy of his reading of particular poems. 


The reader will by this time have made up his mind as to whether 
the readings are adequate. (I use the word, advisedly, for the read- 
ings do not pretend to be exhaustive, and certainly it is highly 
unlikely that they are not in error in one detail or another). If the 
reader feels that they are seriously inadequate, then the case has 
been judged; for the generalizations that follow will be thoroughly 
vitiated by the inept handling of the particular cases. (p. 177) 


I propose, therefore, to examine the adequacy of Brooks’ read- 
ing of “ The Canonization,” which he has offered as a kind of 
archetypal * illustration of his now famous thesis (almost a 
commonplace of American criticism) that “ there is a sense in 
which paradox is the language appropriate and inevitable to 
poetry” (p. 3). I choose “The Canonization” because il 
Brooks’ thesis is not verifiable there, it is probably verifiable 
nowhere. “ Donne’s ‘ Canonization,’ he tells us, ought to pro- 
vide a sufficiently extreme instance.” 


The basic metaphor which underlies the poem (and which is re- 
flected in the title) involves a sort of paradox. For the poet daringly 
treats profane love as if it were divine love. The canonization is 
not that of a pair of holy anchorites who have renounced the world 
and the flesh. The hermitage of each is the other’s body; but they 
do renounce the world, and so their title to sainthood is cunningly 
argued. The poem then is a parody of Christian sainthood; but it 
is an intensely serious parody of a sort that modern man, habitu- 
ated as he is to an easy yes or no, can hardly understand. He 
refuses to accept the paradox as a serious rhetorical device; and 


* New York, 1947. 

® He remarks that the poems examined in The Well Wrought Urn, other than 
those by Donne and the moderns, are, as a methodical principle, “to be read as 
one has Jearned to read Donne and the moderns.” (p. 117). 
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since he is able to accept it only as a cheap trick, he is forced into 
this dilemma. Either: Donne does not take love seriously; here he 
is merely sharpening his wit as a sort of mechanical exercise. Or: 
Donne does not take sainthood seriously; here he is merely in- 
dulging in a cynical and bawdy parody. 


Neither account is true; a reading of the poem will show that 
Donne takes both love and religion seriously; it will show, further, 
that the paradox is here his inevitable instrument. But to see this 
plainly will require a closer reading than most of us give to poetry. 
(p. 10-12) 


> «66 


“To see this plainly,’ Brooks gives “ The Canonization a 
closer reading” which consists principally in an analysis of 
some of the semantical implications (1) of address (“ The 
person ” addressed “ represents the practical world which re- 
gards love as a silly affection”); (2) of the “ metaphor” of 
canonization “on which the poem is built ” (Donne begins to 
suggest this metaphor in the first stanza by the contemptuous 
alternatives which he suggests to the friend”); (3) of the 
“conflict between the ‘ real’ world and the lover absorbed in 
the world of love” (It “runs through the poem; it dominates 
the second stanza .. . is touched on in the fourth . . . appears 
again in the last only to be resolved when the unworldly lovers, 
love’s saints who have given up the world, paradoxically achieve 
a more intense world”); (4) of the love metaphors which 
begin in a “ vein of irony ” and shift “ from ironic banter into 
a defiant but controlled tenderness ” (“ The effect of the poet’s 
implied awareness of the lover’s apparent madness is to cleanse 
and revivify metaphor; to indicate the sense in which the poet 
accepts it, and thus to prepare us for accepting seriously the 
fine and seriously intended metaphors which dominate the last 
two stanzas of the poem”); (5) of tone (“The poem opens 
dramatically on a note of exasperation. . . . The tone with 
which the poem closes is one of triumphant achievement, but 
the tone is a development contributed to by various earlier ele- 
ments ”). Throughout the analysis is of meaning and resonance 
of meaning, of what “ we can imagine,” of what “ runs through 
the poem,” of the “ suggestions ” developed by words in “ con- 
trast ” with other words, of the support of “ paradox” by the 
“dominant metaphor,” of the “development of theme,” its 
“complication,” the “ powerful dramatization ” of its paradox, 
etc. (pp. 10-14). 
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The most immediately striking thing about this analysis is 
that it begins from, and never questions, the assumption that 
the poem is natural speech. Petrarchan conventions are ad- 
mitted, but no other conventions are recognized as operating 
conventionally in the speech (From the analysis it might 
appear that Brooks considers conventions to be conventional 
only when they are threadbare). And nowhere is there even 
a hint of the real possibility of a distinction between a serious 
statement by a writer and manipulation of verbal conventions, 
whether serious or otherwise, that is in itself pure artifice. 


Actually, the more closely one reads the poem, the more 
astonishingly conventionalized as speech it appears to be. Con- 
ventional symbols referring to human love (the Petrarchan 
conceits, the phoenix figure etc.) , overlaid by reference to con- 
sciousness that these are conventional, and themselves in con- 
trast to conventional symbols referring to worldly success, are 
merged with conventional symbols referring to divine love and 
heavenly success, the point of identity being the conscious 
fallacy of a univocal interpretation of renunciation of the 
world. The lovers are used as the focal point for both sets of 
symbols, especially the lover who is speaking, and the whole is 
set finally in the framework of a Renaissance interpretation of 
the Horatian convention of roughness of address characteristic 
of the sermo of satire. The fusion is, to use a phrase of Horace’s 
in a sense broader than he intended, a callida junctura. It is 
unexpected. It is splendid metaphor, and largely because it is 
good riddle.’ 


This quality of conventionalization penetrates even the de- 
tails of the experience as they are presented in the poem. The 
reference is to affective states of the speaker, but the presen- 
tation is in no sense psychologistic. The figures and images are 
drawn from (a) common artifacts, unspecified by particulariz- 
ing detail (wealth, ships, hermitage, tombs, hearse, urn, glasses, 
mirrors, spies, town, courts, Tapers); (b) the world of literary 
art and learning (Arts, wit, riddle, legend, verse, Chronicle, 
sonnets, hymnes, world’s soul, neutral thing, and fly, eagle, 
dove, phoenix, as standardized literary symbols); (c) profes- 


*“ And generally speaking, clever enigmas furnish good metaphors, for metaphor 
is a kind of enigma, so that it is clear that the transference is clever.” Aristotle, 
Rhetoric, 1405b. 
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sious cited generically (soldiers, lawyers, merchants); (d) 
generically presented diseases (palsie, gout, colds, heats). The 
number of these categories (most of them function as cate- 
gories) , together with the way the speaker jumps from one to 
another, like the recitation of a catalogue, and the generalized 
level at which the process of love itself is referred to—all push 
the poem more and more in the direction of intricately conven- 
tionalized verbal art rather than any real communication, so 
that when the reader comes to the truncated “ collect ” with 
which the poem closes he knows that this prayer is no prayer 
precisely because it is so perfectly manipulated as prayer. 
Brooks’ interpretation of “ The Canonization,” on the con- 
trary supposes that the statements in the poem are universally 
evaluatory—that the poem speaks seriously about the superi- 
ority of choosing human love rather than secular success. He 
thinks the poem functions to present a conflict between the 
“ practical world ” of the addressee, “ which regards love as a 
silly affectation,” and the lover absorbed in the world of love.” 
That opposition of this sort is presented is beyond doubt (“ For 
God’s sake hold your tongue and let me love”). But is this 
opposition a matter of verbal art or is it real? What is affirmed 
in the poem? After a series of commands and rhetorical ques- 
tions to his addressee, the speaker says: Call us what you will, 
we are made such by love; and if our story is unfit for chroni- 
cles, it is fit for verse; and by these hymns all shall approve us 
canonized for love. “ We are made such by love” is a con- 
junction of terms. But how is the conjunction affirmed? What 
we have here is a statement of a matter of fact without any real 
assertion of value. It is significant that nowhere in the poem is 
there any request for the addressee’s approval of this conjunc- 
tion on, let us say, ethical or broadly political grounds. There is 
no positive statement about the absurdity or wisdom of either 
of the contrasting elements or their juncture. For example, the 
speaker in the poem nowhere rejects the addressee or the ad- 
dressee’s world. He affects impatience with him, it is true; the 
reason, if any, that is offered, however, is that his interference 
is impeding the rush of passion, and not that there is a radical 
breach of values. It is significant, in terms of the “ argument ” 
within the poem, that there is a good deal of “ ethical ” refer- 
ence, references to the speaker’s own “ state of soul,” but none 
of what the rhetoricians speak of as “ pathetic argument ”— 
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there is no play upon the addressee’s feelings, no effort to win 
him over to the speaker’s state of mind. Even the last stanza, 
which might be construed in this way, is not a “ peroration,” 
but the verbal fanfare of one striking a posture with dissuading 
friends. 

This lack of real contrast between the speaker’s world of 
love and the addressee’s world of success is confirmed by the 
sameness in the quality of reference throughout the poem. For 
denotatively the words have the same clarity from first to last. 
The double meaning which Brooks finds in the word “ die,” if 
it is there, does not really constitute an ambiguity that affects 
any qualitative changes in the meanings. A like qualitative 
consistency is to be found in the connotations of the words of 
the poem. The world of “ countries, towns, courts ” is the world 
of “gout” and “grey hairs,” of the “king’s real and his 
stamped face ”’; the sonnets of the fourth stanza are the familiar 
territory of the conceits of the second stanza. The “ well 
wrought urn” versus the “half acre tomb” of the fourth 
stanza, even in its more generalized framework of semi-soliloquy, 
is a clear reflection of the meaning of the first stanza; while the 
exaggerated conceits of the second stanza come from the same 
tradition of rhetorical ornament as the stylized metaphors of 
the third stanza. The fresh “turn” given the images in the 
fourth stanza is possible only because they are of the same 
general lineage as those in the preceding stanzas. A rhetorician 
like Geoffrey de Vinsauf would be at home with the technique 
of this poem. He would recognize in Donne a craftsman in the 
tradition of those for whom the practice of their art was the 
varying of given material, who believed that novelty, to be new, 
must be a change in what is old, and that freshness is always 
as here, merely readjustment in the weight of convention. 

Brooks notes a shift in tone from the second stanza into the 
third and through the rest of the poem, a shift “ from ironic 
banter into a defiant but controlled tenderness.” Postulating 
such a shift is consistent on Brooks’ part. For the poem to say 
what he construes it to say, there must be such a shift. But 
this avoids one problem only to raise another and more serious 
problem. For is not the effect of such a change the destruction 
of the poem’s integrity as a poem? Would not a shift in tone 
so radical be an aesthetic flaw rather than an excellence? It is a 
shift after all not just in degree but in kind of meaning and 
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direction of address. It supposes not only a shift from irony 
to tenderness but the much more violent change of the ad- 
dressee from “ the friend, who is objecting to the speaker’s love 
affair ” in the first stanza to “us” in the last stanza. At the 
beginning of the analysis Brooks points out that “the ‘ You’ 
whom the speaker addresses is not identified. We can imagine 
that it is a person, perhaps a friend, who is objecting to the 
speaker’s love affair. At any rate, the person represents the 
practical world which regards love as a silly affectation.” To- 
wards the end of his analysis Brooks says “ The effect of the 
poet’s implied awareness of the lovers’ apparent madness is to 
cleanse and revivify the metaphor; to indicate the sense in 
which the poet accepts it, and thus to prepare us for accepting 
seriously the fine and seriously intended metaphors which 
dominate the last two stanzas of the poem.” (Italics mine.) 
Actually there is no shift either in address or in tone. There 
is, it is true, a kind of modulation from the first stanza (de- 
veloped through figures of balance) and the second (amplified 
through standard conceits) into the third, fourth and fifth 
stanzas (prevailingly metaphorical) —the third stanza sharing 
with the second a hyperbolic quality in the figures. But the 
change is not “ from ironic banter into a defiant and controlled 
tenderness.” It is not a modulation from a “ note of irritation ” 
to a “tone... of triumphant achievement.” The modulation 
which occurs is not in terms of the reality to which the signs 
refer, but in terms of the signs which are used; a modulation 
from signs (for erotic love expressed in the Petrarchan con- 
ceits) whose merely nominal function is perceived, to signs 
(for sanctity—the love of agape) which might be equally 
nominalistic in another context but which as signs are freshened 
by use in what has become a conventional love poem. The 
proof, if nowhere else, is in the theme, which, it should be noted, 
is the same, and conventionally so, as any hack sonnet of the 
period. Throughout the love is the romantic love of eros. The 
reference to the saints, the use of these signs, does not change 
the love to that of agape. Rather the reverse is true. The 
symbols for agape are controlled by the symbols for eros. To 
attain an effect of verbal art there is introduced the conscious 
fallacy of a univocal interpretation of renunciation of the world. 
That is why the speaker, as he introduces the symbols for 
sanctity, shifts neither address nor tone but the immediacy of 
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address. For if the tone and the poem are to be saved the 
speaker’s posture must be kept clear. And so he moves from 
the direct “I-You ” relationship of stanzas one and two, into 
the “ We-You ” relationship of stanza three, and finally into 
the semi-soliloquy of stanzas four and five. The addressee is 
left standing there, with the speaker becoming absorbed in 
fantasy. In short, the speaker in the poem maintains a general 
consistency of address, shifting only its immediacy and intro- 
ducing modulation not in that which is talked about but in the 
signs used in discussing this thematic material.‘ 

All of this seems borne out, too, by grammatical and rhe- 
torical details of the poem. For if the values which Brooks finds 
set forth with such “ dignity,” “ precision,” and “ supernatural- 
ism,” were really there, the meanings would have to be com- 
bined with much more complication than the paractactically pre- 
sented meanings of “ The Canonization.” Its most conspicuous 
relational words are “ and ” and “ or ”—especially in the first 
three stanzas. In these stanzas the structure of elements is 
coordinate. In stanza four there is more subordination of ele- 
ments and there are more relational words, at least within the 
sentences, but from sentence to sentence the relationship is 
still that of coordination. Stanza five is one non-predicative 
exhortation with a piling up of parallel elements. This paratac- 
tical quality is helped along by the predominance of phrases 
of instrumentality over those of qualification or modification. 
And the relative paucity of adjectives confirms the non-analytic, 
non-hypostatic nature of the speech. The sentence structure 
is non-intricate, built up principally by compounding and repe- 
tition of elements like imperative clauses. 

The structure of the rhetoric corresponds to this grammatical 
structure. There is very little conceptual complication and little 
logical order. The opening and closing stanzas are volitional— 
commands in stanza one, and invocation in stanza five. Stanzas 
two, three and four, dealing with the past, present and future 
respectively, are affective in reference and develop inductively 
through exemplifying details. From stanza to stanza the rela- 
tion is not syntactical. Rather each stanza is a separate unit 


“There is a corresponding phenomenon in the pattern of sound. The metrical 
cadence grows smoother in the fourth and fifth stanzas, but the groupings are still 
those of rough and colloquial speech. “ We'll build in sonnets pretty rooms,” is 
modulated from but not strange to the cadence of “ Or chide my palsy or my gout.” 
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connected aggregatively with the others. From a rhetorical 
point of view, the total effect is loosely syndetic. 

Such agglomerative development is quite properly consistent; 
Donne makes out of this material the structure of a fine poem. 
The point to be made here, however, is that such a struciure, 
successful for Donne’s artistic purposes, is inconsistent with 
the meanings which Brooks purports to find in the poem.° 
What Brooks does in his reading is supply syntactic articula- 
tion for meanings which in the poem are actually juxtaposed 
in a relationship fundamentally paratactic. He thus does not 
really face the text but uses it to suggest what for him is an 
important set of meanings.° 

Brooks concludes his “close reading 
summation of his thesis: 


”> 


with an important 


I submit that the only way by which the poet could say what 
°It should also be noted that to present the meaning Brooks “ discovers” the 
rhetoric of the poem would have to be symboleutic whereas it is pure epedeixis. 

° The kind of reading which Brooks has given to “ The Canonization ” he faith- 
fully carries out with the other poems in The Well Wrought Urn so that there 
emerges a kind of method which might be described as the rumination of poems 
to discover whatever is paradoxical either in the material to which they refer or 
in the situation out of which they grow. The result is an emphasis not on the 
poet’s craft but on his point of view. Examples can be multiplied from every 
page of The Well Wrought Urn. The analysis of Wordsworth’s sonnet “Com- 
posed on Westminster Bridge,” for instance, ignores that its structure is developed 
through something very much like what the logicians and rhetoricians of another 
age would call the argument of verbal fallacy (See Aristotle, Rhetoric, 140la), 
where the form of wording causes the illusion of genuine reasoning—a series of 
statements, compactly put, each appearing to be the result of a previous line of 
reasoning, when they are merely collocated, create the impression of establishing 
a fresh conclusion. This spuriousness of enthymeme is a flaw not in the poetry 
(fallacies and good verse are not incompatible) but in the revelation which Brooks 
finds and offers as reason for the goodness of the poem.—* The city, in the poet’s 
insight of the morning,’ Brooks says, “has earned its right to be considered 
organic, not merely mechanical. That is why the stale metaphor of the sleeping 
houses is strangely renewed. The most exciting thing the poet can say about the 
houses is that they are asleep. He has been in the habit of counting them dead— 
as just mechanical and inanimate; to say that they are “asleep” is to say that 
they are alive, that they participate in the life of nature. In the same way, the 
tired old metaphor which sees a great city as a pulsating heart of empire becomes 
revivified. It is only when the poet sees the city under the semblance of death 
that he can see it as actually alive—and quick with the only life which he can 
accept, the organic life of ‘nature.’” (p. 6) Wordsworth’s distinction between 
“poetry and matter of fact or science” seems wholly to have absorbed Brooks, 
making him oblivious to what structurally is the most interesting fact about the 
sonnet—the verbal craft which contrasts a strong background of academically con- 
ventional neo-classic rhetoric with a somewhat fainter foreground of realistically 
detailed sociology. 
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‘The Canonization’ says is by paradox. More direct methods may 
be tempting, but all of them enfeeble and distort what is to be 
said. This statement may seem the less surprising when we reflect 
on how many of the important things which the poet has to say 
have to be said by means of paradox: most of the language of 
lovers is such— The Canonization’ is a good example; so is most 
of the language of religion— He who would save his life, must lose 
it’; ‘ The last shall be first.’ Indeed, almost any insight important 
enough to warrant a great poem apparently has to be stated in such 
terms. Deprived of the character of paradox with its twin con- 
comitants of irony and wonder, the matter of Donne’s poem un- 
ravels into ‘facts,’ biological, sociological, and economic. What 
happens to Donne’s lovers if we consider them ‘scientifically,’ 
without benefit of the supernaturalism which the poet confers upon 
them? Well, what happens to Shakespeare’s lovers, for Shake- 
speare uses the basic metaphor of ‘ The Canonization’ in his Romeo 
and Juliet? In their first conversation, the lovers play with the 
analogy between the lover and the pilgrim to the Holy Land. 
Juliet says: 

For saints have hands that pilgrims’ hands do touch 

And palm to palm is holy palmers’ kiss. 


Considered scientifically, the lovers become Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
animals, ‘ quietly sweating, palm to palm.’ (pp. 16-17) 


Brooks thinks that “ The Canonization” does not unravel 
into scientific “ facts ” because the poet has conferred a “ super- 
naturalism ” on the lovers by means of an insight that must be 
stated in paradox with its accompaniment of irony and wonder. 
To bolster his argument he introduces the parallel of the lan- 
guage of religion and the language of lovers as examples of the 
same kind of need and use for paradox. But the languages 
of lovers and of the New Testament do not really support 
Brooks’ assertion about the language of poetry. Rather they 
betray his argument and reveal a fundamental contradiction 
at the basis of his analysis. To support Brooks’ argument, the 
passage which he quotes from the Bible would have to resist 
unraveling into facts. But it is of the essence of the Biblical 
language to unravel into facts, not biological or sociological or 
economic facts, it is true, but theological facts. The New Testa- 
ment language is primarily a statement about something. “ The 
first shall be last ” points to a reality for which it asks approval 
and acceptance. It is aimed at turning its hearer’s mind to an 
order of thought and his will to a program of action. By its 
nature it does not maintain wholeness as speech, but surrenders 
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itself in a context of instruction and persuasion. As speech it 
is not autotelic but per se useful, with its end outside itself. In 
short, as speech it secures its end by unraveling. 

Brooks has insisted that “ deprived of the character of para- 
dox with its twin concomitants of irony and wonder, the matter 
of Donne’s poem unravels into ‘ facts,’ biological, sociological 
and economic.” But has he precluded the possibility that in 
his interpretation the poem unravels into facts of another kind 
—humanistic facts, statements about an ultimate unity which 
‘an only be expressed with “ dignity ” and “ precision ” through 
paradox? I think he has not. As “ The Canonization ” has been 
read by Brooks what emerges as important is the poet’s mean- 
ing and not what the poet has made out of this meaning. The 
integrity at stake for Brooks in his actual reading of the poem, 
is not the integrity of a linguistic construction but the integrity 
of a vision that “apparently violates science and common- 
sense’ and “ welds together the discordant and contradic- 


tory.”7 But in communicating this vision is not the poem 
serving an end outside itself? Is it not, in short, “ unravelling ”? 

* Brooks has a good many fine things to say about structure and about the fact 
that literary studies should take a direction that emphasizes structural analysis. 
He says, for example, that “the assumption” he has made in studying the poems 
discussed in The Well Wrought Urn is “that there is such a thing as poetry .. . 
and that there are general criteria against which the poems may be measured,” 
and that he is against locating “the ‘poetry’ in a special doctrine or a special 
subject matter or a special kind of imagery .. .” The alternative, which he feels 
that he himself takes is to emphasize “the way in which the poem is built, or— 
to change the metaphor—the form which it has taken as it grew in the poet’s 
mind.” If we do this, he thinks, “ we shall necessarily raise questions of formal struc- 
ture and rhetorical organization; we shall be forced to talk about levels of meaning, 
symbolizations, clashes of connotations, paradoxes, ironies, ete.” (p. 199) But in 
practice, as we have seen above, the analysis which Brooks presents is semantical 
rather than structural. And his theory, whatever thesis he proposes, in statements 
like those quoted above, seems reductively to support his practice. “ The structure 
meant,” he observes at one point, “is a structure of meanings, evaluations and 
interpretations; and the principle of unity which informs it seems to be one of 
balancing and harmonizing connotations, attitudes and meanings.” (p. 178) At 
another point he says: “. .. The poet can make his poem one by reducing to 
order the confusions and disorder and irrelevancies of ordinary experience in terms 
of one unifying insight . . .” (p. 203) And at still another place: “It is not 
enough for the poet to analyze his experience as the scientist does, breaking it up 
into parts, distinguishing part from part, classifying the various parts. His task is 
finally to unify experience. He must return to us the unity of the experience 
itself as man knows it in his own experience. The poem, if it is to be a true poem, 
is a simulacrum of reality—in this sense, at least, it is as ‘imitation ’—by being 
an experience rather than any mere statement about experience or any mere 
abstraction from experience . . .” (p. 194) The emphasis made in these quotations 
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To read “ The Canonization ” as such a vehicle of paradoxical 
insight is, however, not the only way to read the poem, as I 
have tried to show above. In fact, “The Canonization ” can 
be read as such a vehicle only by ignoring the actual philological 
details of the poem, details which point not to the identity of 
the speech of “ The Canonization ” with that of lovers or of 
Biblical parables, but to its essential diversity from such speech. 
Attention to such details reveals that “ The Canonization ” 
stands detached as an integral aesthetic whole in a way that 
Biblical speech, functioning as an instrument, never could be 
detached. The function of “ The Canonization ” is primarily 
non-instrumental. No matter what its meaning is, its end is 
obviously that it be read with delight and for delight. There is 
paradox in the poem. The meaning of the poem could not be 
what it is without the paradox. The paradox functions, how- 
ever, primarily for the sake of the total verbal structure of 
which it is a part and which has its own end in being a poem— 
a beautiful speech. 

It is one thing to say that a poem is made of paradozical 
meanings and quite another thing to conclude that the poem 
functions to convey a paradox, serious or otherwise. Effective 
reading of “ The Canonization ” cannot start from the assump- 
tion that paradox has a single effect. Effective reading must 
recognize that paradox can be fitted indifferently to different 
effects. The use of paradox varies as the context varies from the 
scientific to the logical to the rhetorical to the poetical. The 
use in the instance of “ The Canonization ” is a distinctly poeti- 


certainly does not push toward analysis of objective structure made out of the 
material of speech; it moves rather toward a consideration of the structure of the 
poet’s consciousness as that may be exposed by an enquiry into the words of a 
poem to find the extra sememes which the poet’s usage has put into them and which 
are not there lexically. “I question,’ Brooks says, “whether the parts of any 
poem ever attain any tighter connections than the ‘ psychological’ or that the 
coherence, even of the metaphysical pocts, is not ultimately a coherence of attitude.” 
(p. 221) It is true that the mode of connections in a poem may reflect the poet’s 
psychological state; but is it not equally true, and infinitely more important to 
analysis of literary structure, that the actual connections in a poem are not psycho- 
logical but philological—grammatical, rhetorical and poetical connections, the 
ligature of syntax, of narrative sequence, topical relations, etc.? And coherence of 
attitude, it must be objected, is not coherence of meaning; for attitudes are not 
meanings but one group of things about which meanings can be. To think of the 
search for structure of meaning as a search for balance of attitudes (heterogeneous 
or otherwise) fails to confront the fact that a poem, which refers to experience and 
attitudes, is not made out of experience and attitudes, but out of words. 
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cal one, and from such use nothing can be concluded about 
whether “ Donne takes both love and religion seriously.” In 
apprehending this poem, the reader, modern or otherwise, is not 
faced with the philosophical dilemma, “ Either: Donne does 
not take love seriously . . . Or: Donne does not take saint- 
hood seriously,” as Brooks asserts. But he is quite clearly faced 
with the philological problem of being sensitive to the functional 
variation of traditional components of speech. 


The Catholic University of America 
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THE COMEDY OF RASSELAS 


BY ALVIN WHITLEY 
I 


Boswell’s familiar account of the composition of Rasselas— 
how it was written under pressing and melancholy circum- 
stances in the evenings of one week and sent off to the printer 
in parts—has fathered the nearly universal legend that it is 
incoherent and episodic. Critics without number have seen 
Rasselas as a work of almost pompous high seriousness, a barely 
concealed spiritual autobiography in which Johnson voices his 
own pessimism and hypochondria. It has been called a modern 
version of Ecclesiastes, an embodiment of the tragic sense of 
life, and a prose rendering of The Vanity of Human Wishes. 
Recently there have been some correctives to these fixations of 
formlessness, solemnity, and subjectivity—one writer has re- 
marked that Rasselas has a plan and another that Johnson had 
a sense of humor '—but we are still, it seems to me, wide of 
the mark. 

What sort of book is Rasselas? Everyone agrees that it is, 
in Defoe’s phrase, a “ moral fable” or, in Gibbon’s, “ philo- 
sophic fiction,” a representative of that strain of narrative so 
strong in the eighteenth century, in which an author imbues a 
moral vision with fictional life. It employs the familiar device 
of the allegorical voyage of experience, a journey taken by 

* Respectively, G. J. Kolb, “ The Structure of Rasselas,’ PMLA, LXVI (1951), 
698-717, and C. R. Tracy, “ Democritus, Arise! A Study of Dr. Johnson’s Humor,” 
Yale Review, XXIX (1949), 294-310. Mr. Kolb, while making several illuminating 
interpretations, restricts himself to the logical structure of Rasselas rather than 
the dramatic, and he allies himself with the ponderous school. Mr. Tracy’s 
refreshing essay does not pretend to analyze Rasselas as a whole but discusses 
it briefly as one example of Johnson’s humor. His definition of a humorist (“a 
man of essential sanity, who knows where the thin partition comes between what 
one may ask of life and what one may not”) parallels mine of Johnson’s satiric 
vantage point. Mr. Tracy’s treatment of the character of Rasselas and of Imlac’s 


dissertation are especially valuable. Quotations from Rasselas are from the edition 
of G. Birbeck Hill (Oxford, 1997). 
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Everyman, in his many guises, in order that he may learn and 
his author may teach the ways of the world. As both a moral 
fable and an allegorical voyage, Rasselas is related to Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Gulliver’s Travels, Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones, and 
The Vicar of Wakefield. And like The Vision of Mirzah, Asem, 
and The Citizen of the World, it utilizes the atmosphere of the 
oriental tale, a conventional vehicle for detached moral philos- 
ophy, satire, and edification. 

But these traditional tags and critical generalizations do not 
vo far toward enlightening the work itself, and I cannot agree 
with what few searching analyses there have been. Rasselas, 
as I read it, is not formless but carefully and subtly planned 
and executed, not lyric but dramatic, not solemn but satiric 
and ironic. Most readers have consistently approached Rasselas 
from the wrong direction, stressed its minor attributes over its 
major, and made it into the work they think it ought to be. 
Some of these vulgar errors will have to be exploded before 
ve can see Rasselas as it really is. 

In the first place, Rasselas is not primarily a positive state- 
ment of Johnson’s philosophy but rather a satiric exposé of 
philosophical errors. The approach is not constructive but 
destructive; the moral is not explicit but implicit. The much 
maligned Sir John Hawkins seems to have been the first and 
almost the last to realize that Rasselas is a “ general satire ” 
of mankind, exposing “ the weaknesses even of their laudable 
affections and propensities, and it resolves the mightiest as 
well as the most trivial of their labours, into folly.” ? Everyone 
else has read the ponderous side of Johnson into Rasselas so 
thoroughly that he either misses the satiric bent completely 
or mentions it only to ignore it. It would be hard to name 
another literary work which has been so completely transformed 
(from critical comedy to lyric tragedy!) by bringing extraneous 
knowledge and considerations to bear upon it. And even those 
who have seen the satire have failed to distinguish the kind, 
for Rasselas does not proceed by way of direct condemnation, 
like London and The Vanity of Human Wishes—or, for that 
matter, like the Seged papers in The Rambler, which illustrate 
a straightforward treatment of the oriental tale—but rather 


* The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. (Dublin, 1787), p. 329. 
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by way of contextual ironic implications which are only rarely 
explained outright. 

Secondly, then, and more important, the tale of Rasselas 
unfolds itself in a dramatic context which has been largely 
ignored. These who wrench parts of Rasselas away from the 
whole—singularly enough the very ones who belittle its form 
as a loose collection of polite essays—miss not only the cumula- 
tive effect and the interrelation of part to part, the constant 
cross-references by which each individual chapter assumes more 
and deeper meaning, but also the irony which arises from our 
realization that something has been said in a special way by 
a particular character in specific circumstances. There is hardly 
a passage in Rasselas whose meaning has not been in some 
measure perverted by considering it out of context, by stressing 
the matter and ignoring the manner and the circumstances in 
which it is presented. 

And, not surprisingly, those who forget that Rasselas is an 
ironic satire within a dramatic framework take the fatal step 
of identifying the author and the work—especially by assuming, 
as Boswell and Hawkins did, that Imlac is the raisonneur of 
the piece and speaks directly for Johnson. (Since all the 
characters speak Johnsonese, the equation is more easily, if 
hastily, made.) Professor Quintana, in writing of Swift, reminds 
us of the impersonal dramatic cast of much satire and warns 
us of the danger of confounding the satirist with the characters 
he has consciously created and placed in an artificial world: 


What we refuse to see is that Swift himself is not present, that it is 
the characters who are in complete charge. Swift’s method is 
uniformly by way of dramatic satire. He creates a fully realized 
character and a fully realized world for him to move in. 


The reader, like the spectator at a play, stands apart, seeing 
and knowing more than any participant in the action. We are 
reminded, too, of the critical blindness of divorcing the “ mes- 
sage” of the satire from its situation, and of ignoring its 
method, tone, style, and manner of execution.? These remarks 
are pertinent to Johnson, pertinent, indeed, to any satiric work 
in a century which raised satire to its greatest heights and did 


* Ricardo Quintana, “Situational Satire: A Commentary on the Method of 
Swift,” University of Toronto Quarterly, XVII (1948), 130-136. 
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not do so by gross obviousness. Imlac, to be sure, agrees with 
Johnson more often than any other character and is himself 
the originator of more destructive irony and the object of 
somewhat less than any other character, but he is not free of 
Johnson’s lash. Imlac is not Samuel Johnson in the same way 
that Gulliver is not Jonathan Swift. 

And thirdly, the “ moral” of Rasselas has been both over- 
simplified and misinterpreted. It is not merely another re- 
minder of the vanity of all human endeavor or a religious 
memento mori or a weeping version of Voltaire’s last advice 
in Candide. Rasselas, like all eighteenth-century moral fables, 
is a novel of moral ideas, and Johnson is concerned with con- 
trasting two views of life, explicitly condemning the one by 
means of dramatic irony and implicitly upholding the other. 
His quiet vantage point is common sense, reason tempered by 
an awareness of what is practical and possible in the real world. 
From that point he exposes ironically all deviations from this 
sane norm—the failure to grasp and accept normal reality, 
the evasion of discomforting truths by means of idealism and 
impractical theorizing, scholastic rationalization and chop logic, 
enthusiasm and emotionalism, daydreaming and escapism, 
moral and philosophical oversimplifications, facile optimism, 
extremism of all kinds, egotism, and even—with a darker touch 
—madness. If we accept Johnson’s own definition of reality— 
“what is, not merely what seems ”—he implies what is by 
exposing what merely seems./ Surely there is nothing in this 
contention at variance with the philosophy and temperament 
of a man who kicked a real stone to refute an “ unreal ” theory, 
and surely it embraces without strain the implications of all 
the seemingly different episodes in Rasselas. 

Remembering, then, that Rasselas is a satire on the illusioned 
view of life, using as its method dramatic irony and having 
as its essential form a dramatic frame narrative, we may 
examine the tale itself—first the overall plan and method and | 
then the various subdivisions. Rasselas is divided into two 
main parts: the world of the Happy Valley and the world of 
men. But Johnson repeatedly points up not the difference 
between these two worlds but the similarity. Each is rife with 
the same basic folly, though the form the folly assumes may 
appear different according to circumstances; each refers to the 
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other and lends it deeper significance. The pilgrims’ progress 
is a futile journey in a circle. The travelers leave paradise to 
follow a chimera in the wilderness. In the end they return, 
much sadder and little wiser, but the reader at least has seen 
long before that the journey was not really necessary, that 
the knowledge and experience they sought was in paradise all 
the while. The two worlds and the two parts are simply 
different perspectives of the same thing. 

In each main division of Rasselas are to be encountered 
widely differing adventures and views of life, but the great 
diversity does not preclude a fundamental harmony. Johnson 
attains logical and organic cohesion in several ways. First of 
all, this is a voyage of deliberate exploration during which all 
conditions and theories of human life are to be sought out. 
With such a basic premise, no adventure or investigation can 
be alien or unnatural. And secondly, each episode relates to 
a central point of reference in teaching us a bit more or in giving 
us yet another example of the illusioned temperament in action. 
The logic of a voyage allows Johnson to achieve coherence, 
the credible linking of part to part, while the relevance of each 
episode to a central moral attitude allows him to achieve unity, 
the integration of each part into a whole. Beyond this, there are 
deliberate cross-references—comparisons, such as the parallel 
stories of Imlac, Rasselas, and the Hermit, and contrasts, such 
as the opposing views of the Hedonists and the Stoic—which 
forbid the reader to consider any one part in isolation. By 
means of anticipatory cross-references, too, the groundwork 
is carefully laid in advance for every major subject. The 
discussions of madness and religion, for instance, have been 
foreshadowed several times before it is their turn for full treat- 
ment. There are no unlinked digressions. When the reader 
sees the whole work, the dissertations on flying and poetry and 
the long narrative of Pekuah’s adventures, commonly regarded 
as excrescences, fall naturally into place. 

Coherence and unity are present, and so is a pleasing subtlety 
of variation, a deft manipulation of the chosen form and 
method. Johnson does not provide a series of episodes identical 
in tone and content. Some are ludicrous, others almost tragic; 
some reveal human fatuousness, others serious philosophical 
errors. In general there is a steady forward movement from 
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a light view to a darker and from simplicity to complexity— 
> to from the farcical childishness of the would-be Aeronaut to the 





Im, pathetic derangement of the Astronomer and the grim subject 
een of religion. The usé of the dramatic frame also aids in providing 
hat variety and tension. Of course, Johnson was not interested 
all in a Shakespearean subtlety of character. It was enough that 
iply his puppets were the mouthpieces of various intellectual atti- 
tudes. Irene proved that Johnson was not a master of theatrical 
red craftsmanship, and yet, in prose fiction, he could use the 
reat dramatic technique fully and cleverly. There is very little 
son summarized exposition after the first chapter and before the 
t of last; everything is rendered as active dialogue, even the debates 
all of Rasselas with himself. Rarely does a monologue go unin- 
out. terrupted; someone, usually the impatient Rasselas, breaks in 
can to argue or question, with the result that a dramatic conflict of 
; to ideas is maintained. Philosophical discussions occasionally slip 
ring into bathos when the participants cease disputing and begin 
ion. — to quarrel. Rasselas and his companions are used with effect 
nce, — as incarnations of specious intellectual and moral attitudes, 
ach of false ways of looking at life. They are, so to speak, the 
ity, deluded “ central intelligences ” through whose eyes we sympa- 
are thetically see while at the same time we stand off and mock 
lel at them as they approach a wise disillusion time and time again 
uch but never reach it. More subtly still, Johnson occasionally 
ich switches his comic mirrors. The younger pilgrims are normally 
By the objects of ridicule, but at times their very ingenuousness 
ork becomes trenchant insight and makes them the true reflectors 
[he of it. Imlac, as I have already indicated, is not always merely 
een the originator of destructive irony. There are places where 
at- the reader is, to his own delight, not quite certain whether a 
der character is a fool or an exposer of folly—or both. 
ind But the comedy does not, of course, lie only in the travelers. 
Jed In attempting to define exactly where it does lie, we must make 
a threefold distinction among (1) the subjects, the pilgrim 
ety viewers of life, the searchers in their fashion after truth; (2) the 
ind objects viewed, the theories and practices of life examined as 
cal the supposed strongholds of truth; and (3) the reaction of the 
ric; first to the second. In, roughly, the first two-thirds of the book, 
cal the pilgrims are fools, the men of the world fools, and the 
om . reactions accordingly foolish. But beginning with the episode 
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of the Astronomer, emphasis and tone shift. The scene viewed 
is no longer laughable but pathetic and frightening; the char- 
acters are, though still deluded, appropriately sobered, but 
their reactions are still comic, even if somewhat darkly so. 
Comedy has many moods and can encompass a silly young man 
eagerly swallowing a fatuous theory and an earnest young man 
turning away in fear from the very truth he is seeking. 




































II 


Rasselas begins * with an exhortation which provides a key 
to theme and tone: 


Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, and pursue 
with eagerness the phantoms of hope, who expect that age will 
perform the promises of youth, and that the deficiencies of the 
present day will be supplied by the morrow,—attend to the history 
of Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia, 


and confess your folly. Credulity (defined by Johnson as 
“easiness of belief”), fancy (“an opinion bred rather by the 


*I do not propose to analyze and catalogue all the details in Rasselas but rather 
to point out those elements of the work which have been muted through a 
misunderstanding of theme and method. A topical outline may prove helpful: 

I. In the Happy Valley (chs. i-xiv) 

. The nature of the Valley (i) 

“The Discontent of Rasselas” (ii-v) 

“A Dissertation on the Art of Flying”: the first encounter with vanity (vi) 
The narrative of Imlac: a tale within and around a tale (vii-xii) 

. The escape (xiii-xiv) 

the world (xv-xlix) 

. Initiation (xv-xvi) 

. Theories of life: the comedy of ideas (xvii-xxxii) 

1. Hedonism and Stoicism (xvii-xviii) 

2. Retirement and seclusion (xix-xxi) 

a. Natural pastoral simplicity and artistic Arcadian luxury (xix-xx) 
b. The Hermit: the story retold (xxi) 

8. The life of nature (xxii) 

4. Low and high, public and private (xxiii-xxix) 

5. Past and present (xxx-xxxii) 

. Experiences of life: the comedy of behavior and emotion (xxxiii-xxvi) 
. Pekuah’s story: a deflated romance (xxxvii-xxix) 
. Dark comedy (xl-xlviii) 

1. The Astronomer: the progress of madness (xI-xlvi) 

2. The religious answer (xlvii-xlviii) 

F. “The Conclusion, in Which Nothing Is Concluded”: the return to the 
beginning (xlix) 
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imagination than the reason ”’), hope (“ an expectation indulged 
with pleasure ”), youthful illusions about the future—mirages 
all—are singled out for ironic destruction. 


We are told the nature of the Happy Valley—an enclosed 
paradise possessed of all the blessings and none of the evils 
of nature and adorned with all the refinements of art.’ But 
the Valley is, paradoxically, not only a refuge but a prison 
(surely the grimmest possible symbol of man’s confinement 
and his limitations) , and its inhabitants have to be subjected 
to constant propaganda to assuage their captivity, to delude 
them with “ the appearance of security and delight.” Rasselas, 
young and hence naive, has begun to doubt what he has so 
often been told and to long for more than life and the Valley 
can possibly give. We are at first inclined to pity him, but 
Johnson undercuts any possible sympathy with this earnest 
soul-searching by mocking it as self-indulgent sentimentalism.° 
He is, to be sure, not so foolish as to be deceived by his old 
teacher, a mathematical logician, who undertakes to prove 
by pure and hence impractical reason that in the Happy Valley 
it is impossible to be unhappy, and who accomplishes an end 
directly opposite to that which his simple mind intended: by 
listing the miseries of the outside world in order to convince 
Rasselas of the joys of the Valley, he gives the Prince something 
to desire. 

Nowhere is Rasselas revealed as more of a sentimental 
visionary than in his subsequent behavior. Happy in his secret 
joy of anticipation, “ feasting on intellectual luxury,” he dreams 
of the world in terms of literary romance, delighting, like Lydia 
Languish, 


to place himself in various conditions, to be entangled in imaginary 
difficulties, and to be engaged in wild adventures; but his benevo- 
lence always terminated his projects in the relief of distress, the 


°The secluded paradise—a kind of Sabine farm—was, of course, a favorite 
eighteenth-century sentimental concept, receiving its classic treatment in The 
Vicar of Wakefield. 

*“ With observations like these the prince amused himself as he returned, 
uttering them with a plaintive voice, yet with a look that discovered him to feel 
some complacence in his own perspicacity, and to receive some solace of the 
miseries of life, from consciousness of the delicacy with which he felt, and the 
eloquence with which he bewailed them.” 
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detection of fraud, the defeat of oppression, and the diffusion of 
happiness. 


He will be the knight in shining armor who rescues “ an orphan 
virgin robbed of her little portion bya treacherous lover.” 
His character is set as one who would rather dream than act 
and swallow any illusion to escape the harsh reality. We are 
not surprised that, ironically, he finds the Happy Valley inter- 
esting and bearable only when trying to leave it, and we are 
prepared for his first encounter with the world’s folly. 

“A Dissertation on the Art of Flying,” often considered 
padding, is relevant in several ways. The would-be Aeronaut 
is a schemer of visionary “ projects,” an enthusiast, a specious 
reasoner, and an unrealistic moralist. Rasselas explodes some 
of his arguments through his unconscious talent for the reductio 
ad absurdum but watches hopefully until the inevitable low- 
comedy conclusion. Here is Rasselas’ first encounter with im- 
practical theorizing. He did not have to visit the world to see 
such exempla; in the very act of trying to escape he might have 
discovered that they abounded in the Valley. 

Nor did he have to leave to hear them. Imlac’s long narrative 
of his life contains the essence of all that Rasselas is to learn 
from his encounters with all conditions of men in the world. 
Imlac’s was a favorite story in the eighteenth century, being 
but another version of such capsule moral biographies as the 
history of Mr. Wilson, the Man of the Hill, the Man in Black, 
and Mr. Burchell—tales of youthful dreams, disillusion through 
contact with the world, and final resignation and retirement. 
But Johnson skilfully constructs it so that it parallels the past 
and the future career of Rasselas in many specific ways—the 
very same illusions, curiosity, delight in knowledge and dis- 
appointment with men of learning, boredom, daydreams, search 
for happiness in all stations of life, and eventual disenchant- 
ment and revulsion from the world.’ But youth will not profit 
from the experience of age. Rasselas must vainly repeat the 





* The ironic parallel is underscored by having Imlac give “ A Hint on Pilgrimage ”: 
“Long Journeys in search of truth are not commanded. Truth, such as is 
necessary to the regulation of life, is always found where it is honestly sought.” 
Also, by having Rasselas interrupt Imlac with bewildered questions and comments, 
Johnson stresses that Rasselas is missing the significance of what he is being 
told (and incidentally breaks up the tedium of a long monologue). 
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on of whole process and in the end return to the point from which 
he might have begun. The reader who remembers the story 
phan of Imlae and reflects on the endless, futile repetitions of human 
ver.” experience will smile more bitterly at the story of Rasselas. 
+ oat into Imlac’s mouth is put the famous sentence—* Human life 
» are is every where a state in which much is to be endured, and 
ster. little to be enjoyed ”—which has often been called the moral 
> ame of the work but which is also its climax. Everything that 
follows is anticlimatic. In the eleventh chapter Rasselas is 
| clearly told what he may have learned in the last. 
ered ° , . 
wee One part of Imlae’s narrative has been isolated too often. 
ian His Dissertation upon Poetry is usually viewed as a super- 
alee fluous digression in the narrative and a frank statement of 
abil Johnson’s own critical beliets. It is neither. It is yet another 
Rae. example of the vanity of visionary endeavors, for to be a true 
ign poet, comprehensively and completely, is as impossible an ideal 
apr as any other. To be sure, the critical tenets expressed are 
wenn largely Johnson’s own, but then so are those of Dick Minim 
in The Idler. The comedy lies, as always, not in the matter 
; but in the manner of treatment. Imlac forgets for a moment 
utive that he has learned the lessons of life. Waxing “ enthusiastic,” 
— carried away by his own ever-increasing eloquence, he sounds 
orld. like any of the other impractical visionaries in the story in 
nd announcing the requisites of poetry—universal knowledge and 
| the complete objectivity. For the moment Imlac is seriously 
lack, demanding perfection, something which he normally realizes 
ugh is impossible. Here Imlac and Rasselas change places as teacher 
rent. and pupil. It is Rasselas who both brings Imlac back to earth 
past and relates the chapter to the implicit moral of the whole 
—the work: “ Enough! thou has convinced me that no human being 
dis- can ever be a poet!” The reader should be convinced as well. 
arch Nor is this the only instance of Imlac’s deviation from com- 
ant- mon sense. When Rasselas remains unconvinced by Imlac’s 
rofit version of the ways of the world and is determined to judge 
the ' for himself, Imlac seems not unwilling to hope against hope 
wn * once more. Although he warns Rasselas that “ Amidst wrongs 
as is and frauds, competitions and anxieties, you will wish a thousand 
wl times for these seats of quiet, and willingly quit hope to be 
iain free from fear,” in effect he encourages him: “I do not counsel 
you to despair. Few things are impossible to diligence and 
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skill.””’ As they set out, somewhat later, we are told that “ Imlac, 
though very joyful at his escape, ‘had less expectation of 
pleasure in the world, which he had before tried, and of which 
he had been weary.” But still he goes. 

In these early scenes Rasselas reveals a significant side of his 
character. Like all the young he is self-centered; like all illu- 
sionists he is an egoist. He sees everything in terms of his own 
spiritual dilemma; in his self-indulgent pride he assumes that 
he alone is miserable or at least more miserable than anyone 
else. He will have to learn to accept “ what is,” to make an 
objective adjustment to the world. Imlac tells him, “ I know 
not one of all your attendants, who does not lament the hour 
when he entered this retreat,” and Nekayah, “I am equally 
weary of confinement with yourself,” but it is clear that he 
does not wish to share his sorrow. The world will also provide 
him with warnings of the dangers of solitary introspection. 

Johnson introduces his characters into the outside world 
slowly because it is necessary to establish in the beginning their 
complete naiveté and “hope of inexperience ”—the fresh, 
wondering, and timorous perspective from which they are to 
view all conditions of men. Rasselas and his sister are shocked 
at the lack of deference to royal persons, revolted by the plain 
fare offered them (though they admit its “ higher flavour than 
the products of the valley,” not realizing that they are hungry 
for the first time) , and bewildered by the use and function of 
money. Rasselas’ moral naiveté, already evinced in the con- 
versations with Imlac, is further developed. He immediately 
jumps to the conclusion that every man in Cairo is happy, and 
Imlac has to explain again that he must learn to consider his 
own inward experience objectively. Rasselas also assumes, as 
he tends to throughout, that good and evil are easily distin- 
guishable, and Imlac must lecture him on the complexity of 
human moral dilemmas. Rasselas, however, gives no indication 
of having understood, and with these oversimplifications firmly 
fixed in his mind begins his examination of the theories of life 
with the simplest. 

His first two “ experiments upon life ” are in direct contrast. 
Rasselas first associates with the young, gross Hedonists “ whose 
only business is to gratify their desires,” but even he is wise 
enough to reject a way of life in which the mind and a sense 
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of relative permanence have no part. Pompously, he returns 
to lecture his former companions on their “ Perpetual levity ” 
and is hurt and bewildered when they will not listen to his 
advice. Next he encounters a professor of philosophy whose 
discourse is academic and pedantic in its formal rhetoric. He 
upholds the opposite of sensualism—Stoicism, “ rational forti- 
tude,” “the government of the passions” and of the fancy \ 
by reason. Once again, these are largely Johnson’s own senti- 
ments, but the extreme and impractical manner in which they 
are expressed is satirized. In vain does Imlac warn that 
“teachers of morality . . . discourse like angels, but they live 
like men.” Rasselas returns to find the sage grief-stricken over 
the death of his daughter, and once again he lectures the 
lecturer, unconscious of the irony of his position. He goes away 
momentarily “ convinced of the emptiness of rhetorical sound,” 
but has he learned that a theory which ignores human nature 
will not serve? 

The next series of encounters forms a logical triad, their 
ethos being retirement and refuge from the evil and distracting 
world of civilization and cities. The ironic undercurrent is 
clear: the forts of folly which Rasselas so hopefully storms are 
ideals whose realization is the Happy Valley. The first two 
elements in this grouping are a carefully contrasted pair of 
experiments—natural pastoral simplicity and artistic Arcadian 
luxury—which allows Johnson to demolish several illusions at 
one blow. The shepherds who live a life of nature “ often 
celebrated for its innocence and quiet ” are the inhabitants of 
both the unreal literary world of Arcadia and of the equally 
unreal ethical world of Rousseau. They are so ignorant as to 
be almost inarticulate but manage to express their discontent, 
their “ stupid malevolence,” and envy of their superiors. The 
good natural man is not innocent, and the good simple life is 
not quiet. Nekayah is disgusted but not sufficiently unde- 
ceived to shatter her dreams of a Petit Trianon of her own. 
A life of luxury in an Arcadian palace of art is equally fallaci- 
ous. The host who graciously receives them has not escaped 
from human “ malevolence” in his idyllic retirement. He is 
the object of envy.’ The placid Hermit, the third of the trio, 


“In the seventy-first Idler, Johnson catches up those aspects of the pastoral 
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is the image of both Imlac and Rasselas, though neither recog- 
nizes it. His history is the familiar one of disillusion with the 
world, retirement, boredom, momentary diversion with letters 
and science, and spiritual discontent. He has not found happi- 
ness in escape because he could not escape himself; he has 
not found virtue in soltiude but only an amoral vacuum. Like 
Imlac, he is ready to try the vanities of the world once more, 
and, unearthing “a considerable treasure which he had hid 
among the rocks,” he hopefully accompanies the travelers to 
Cairo. 

The encounter with the academic philosopher who preaches 
“The Happiness of a Life Led according to Nature” has 
already been foreshadowed. Rasselas had seen for himself the 
natural life of the shepherds, Imlac has warned him twice of 
the pretentiousness of learned men, and Rasselas himself pene- 
trated at least part of the academic folly of the Stoic. But 
entering “an assembly of learned men ” who spend their time 
quarreling over their pet doctrines, he listens enthralled to one 
who preaches the doctrines popularly attributed to Rousseau: 


The way to be happy is to live according to nature, in obedience to 
that universal and unalterable law with which every heart is origin- 
ally impressed; which is not written on it by precept, but engraven 
by destiny, not instilled by education, but infused at our nativity. 


He urges his hearers to “consider the life of animals, whose 
motions are regulated by instinct: they obey their guide, and 
are happy. Let us therefore, at length, cease to dispute, and 
learn to live.” When Rasselas asks for some practical advice— 
how to put the theory into effect—he receives an answer which 
is sophistic gibberish.’ Rasselas sees this for abstract jargon, 
but the comedy goes deeper than that. Johnson, who thought 
that Rousseau had abandoned his mind to paradoxes, is setting 
forth the ironic divorce between the matter preached and the 


which enraged him most. He mocks Dick Shifter, the city lawyer, who “ has talked 
for several years, with great pomp of language and elevation of sentiments, about 
a state too high for contempt and too low for envy, about homely quiet and 
blameless simplicity, pastoral delights and rural innocence.” 

°“To live according to nature, is to act always with due regard to the fitness 
arising from the relations and qualities of causes and effects; to concur with the 
great and unchangeable scheme of universal felicity; to co-operate with the general 
disposition and tendency of the present system of things.” 
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manner of preachment.’® Ethical naturalists, sentimental 
benevolists, and the like uphold instinct and condemn, as this 
philosopher does, “subtle definitions, or intricate ratiocina- 
tions,” while they themselves are as theoretical and _ logic- 
chopping as a scholastic metaphysician. They overuse the head 
to preach the heart. 

Rasselas and Nekayah now turn naturally to each other, since 
both are unwillingly disturbed by Imlac’s cynicism, and decide 
to divide their task. He will investigate “the splendour of 
courts ” and she “ the shades of humbler life.” Rasselas, who, 
as we shall learn, harbors the secret dream of being a utopian 
ruler, is at first impressed with the supreme position of the 
Bassa, but he soon reflects that the subjection of millions for 
the pleasure of one is no very utilitarian principle of happiness. 
He finds that the Bassa and the Sultan, like the rich man in 
Arcadia, are “subject to the torments of suspicion and the 
dread of enemies.” Meanwhile Nekayah has discovered that 
young women are light-headed, just as her brother had discov- 
ered of young men in his first foray into the world. To her 
acute gaze a family is “a little kingdom, torn with factions, 
and exposed to revolutions ”—the conflicts of old and young, 
master and servant, husband and wife. Furthermore, “ Mar- 
riage has many pains, but celibacy has no pleasures.” Her 
conclusion is to ask the Nile “ if thou waterest, through all thy 
course, a single habitation from which thou dost not hear the 
murmers of complaint? ” 

These long disquisitions on the pursuit of happiness in public 
and private life are saved from dullness by dramatic technique. 
Rasselas and Nekayah do not merely recite, they argue from 
different viewpoints, and at times they quarrel. Johnson utilizes 
the clash of opposing temperaments, for throughout their dis- 
cussion Rasselas is the voice of stubborn and impractical mascu- 
line reason—the kind of mind that leaps over the facts to an 
unjustifiable conclusion—and Nekayah of feminine common 
sense. Rasselas has learned that happiness does not lie with 
the great and has deduced that it must have fled “to seats 
of humble privacy and placid obscurity.” Nekayah produces 


The scene, indeed, is very nearly burlesque, according to Johnson’s concept 
of burlesque as “a disproportion . . . between the adventitious sentiments and the 


fundamental subject.” 
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concrete evidence that it has not, but he refuses to believe her, 


accusing her of bias, “ exaggeratory declamation,” unscientific 
research, and fallacious reasoning.’ She refutes each of his 
charges by applying common sense and a greater knowledge 
and acceptance of the limitations of human nature. When he 
claims that a marriage between two rational beings must, by 
definition, be happy, she replies with a penetrating analysis of 
Rasselas’ fallacies: 

Thus it is... that philosophers are deceived. There are a thousand 
familiar disputes which reason can never decide; questions that 
elude investigation, and make logic ridiculous; cases where some- 
thing must be done, and where little can be said. Consider the 
state of mankind, and inquire how few can be supposed to act 
upon any occasions, whether small or great, with all the reasons of 
action present to their minds. Wretched would be the pair above 
all names of wretchedness, who should be doomed to adjust by 
reason, every morning, all the minute detail of a domestic day. 


Men must muddle through as best they can. She points out 
to him that his belief in poetic justice is ethical simple—minded- 
ness and the attempt to equate marriage and celibacy, condi- 
tions so different and so complex, logical sophistry. 

But though she is the wiser, neither has yet seen through 
to the truth, and the irony of delusion is maintained. Rasselas 
laments that “the more we inquire, the less we can resolve.” 
Nekayah knows but will not accept the fact that men “ support 
themselves by temporary expedients, and every day is lost in 
contriving for the morrow.” She moralizes that indecision and 
inaction are 


often the fate of long consideration: he does nothing who endeav- 
ours to do more than is allowed to humanity. Flatter not yourself 
with contrarieties of pleasure. Of the blessings set before you, make 
your choice, and be content. 


The reader muses de te fabula or says with Imlac, “ It seems 
to me... that while you are making the choice of life, you 
neglect to live.” 


11“ The prince . .. told her, that she had surveyed life with prejudice, and 
supposed misery where she did not find it.” “Let us not imagine evils which 
we do not feel, nor injure life by misrepresentations.” “Surely . . . you must 
have been unfortunate in your choice of acquaintance.” ‘“ You seem to forget ... 
that you have, even now, represented celibacy as less happy than marriage. Both 
conditions may be bad, but they cannot both be worst.” 
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Imlac proposes a visit to the pyramids in order to read the 
lesson of the past. Rasselas and Nekayah, being young, care 
only for the present, but when Imlac lectures them on the value 
of history in illuminating the present, they are, as usual, im- 
mediately convinced and eager for yet another experiment. 
Imlae’s great rhetorical fugue on the vanities of life, delivered 
in appropriately gloomy surroundings, is not tragic but grimly 
comic as it refers to the present situation, for the great pyramid 
is a manifest, painfully obvious symbol of romantic yearning— 
“a monument of the insufficiency of human enjoyments,” 
“erected only in compliance with that hunger of imagination 
which preys incessantly upon life, and must be always appeased 
by some employment.” Its message to the ages: “confess thy 
folly!’ The past does illuminate the present, is, indeed, parallel 
to it. They have surveyed the symbolic pyramids, but have 
they confessed their folly? 


With the kidnapping of Pekuah by the Arabs, a new note 
enters into Rasselas. Up to this point we have been viewing a 
pure comedy of ideas; now we are faced with a comedy of 
emotion and behavior as well. The travelers have, as it were, 
been viewing the sorrows of life intellectually, from the outside. 
Now Nekayah, at least, is to experience them herself. She 
has not been unprepared. The Stoic in his extravagant grief 
said to Rasselas, “ Young man, . . . you speak like one that has 
never felt the pangs of separation,” and Rasselas had once 
unwittingly warned his sister, “ Let us not imagine evils which 
we do not feel.” Johnson calls this first real pase “ The 
Progress of Sorrow.” 

The treatment is still comic. Everyone behaves ludicrously 
and futilely at the moment of crisis.’ Nekayah’s maids, who 
are “not much grieved in their hearts that the favourite was 
lost,’ give her hypocritical consolation—envy dwells in this 
house too. Nekayah’s grief is operatic. She reproaches herself 
bitterly and has to be lectured by Imlac on good motives and 
evil consequences. She broods over her memories of Pekuah 


**“ They returned to Cairo, repenting of their curiosity, censuring the negligence 
of the government, lamenting their own rashness which had neglected to procure 
a guard, imagining many expedients by which the loss of Pekuah might have been 
prevented, and resolving to do something for her recovery, though none could 
find any thing proper to be done.” 
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and effusively makes them her “ rules of life ”: “‘ she deliberated 
to no other end than to conjecture, on any occasion, what 
would have been the opinion and counsel of Pekuah.” She 
resolves—once more!—to retire from the world. Rasselas and 
Imlac tell her that time will place her loss in its proper perspec- 
tive. When she refuses to listen, they gain her promise to take 
no drastic action for a year, knowing, in their disengaged 
superiority, that “ the princess would be then in no danger of 
a cloister.” In the Happy Valley Rasselas had regretted his 
regret. Now his sister sorrows that sorrow is lessening. She 
sets aside an hour a day to weep for Pekuah but becomes less 
and less scrupulous in her observances. And yet, though she 
over-dramatizes her grief, she has penetrated a little deeper 
into the complex limitations of life: 


Yet what ...1is to be expected from our pursuit of happiness, when 
we find the state of life to be such, that happiness itself is the cause 
of misery? Why should we endeavour to attain that of which the 
possession cannot be secured? I shall henceforth fear to yield my 
heart to excellence however bright, or to fondness however tender, 
lest I should lose again what I have lost in Pekuah. 


Pekuah’s narrative of her “ adventures ” on her return repre- 
- sents, I think, Johnson’s exposure of romantic fiction—or at 
least of an escapism and false view of life which are usually 
associated with literary romance. His method, not unlike Jane 
Austen’s, is the deflation of a naive character’s expectations. 
Pekuah, like Rasselas in the Happy Valley, thinks of life in 
terms of romantic fiction. When she is first seized, she imagines 
for herself a terrible fate and dire trials, and, to be sure, her 
situation has the makings of a story of sentimental distress— 
a kidnapping, a handsome brigand, an exotic castle far removed 
from the world, and a harem. But the reality is different. The 
kidnapping is only a commercial venture, the brigand a courte- 
ous and intelligent but unexciting gentleman, the castle a seat 
of boredom, and the harem a group of silly, ordinary women. 
Her journey through the desert is a comfortable guided tour, 
and later she finds herself obliged to take up the study of 
astronomy “to beguile the tediousness of time.” Her captor, 
far from being romantic, is in many ways the sanest man in 
Rasselas in that he comes closest to realizing and accepting 
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“what is.” He laughs at her credulity in expecting to see 
mermaids and tritons and tells her, when she laments her 
unexpected misfortune: “ Misfortunes . . . should always be 
expected. .. . But the angels of affliction spread their toils alike 
for the virtuous and the wicked, for the mighty and the mean.” 
He deserves his tip of one hundred ounces of gold more than 
Rasselas realizes.** 

One would like to believe that the whole of Rasselas is a 
subtle parody which deflates oriental romances like the Arabian 
Nights, just as Gulliver's Travels mimics travel books and 
utopian romances. Johnson, we know from the fourth Rambler, 
was contemptuous of the “machines and expedients of the 
heroick romance,” which employs “ giants to snatch away a 
lady from the nuptial rights ” and “ knights to bring her back 
from captivity,” and which can “ bewilder its personages in 
deserts ” and “ lodge them in imaginary castles.” But sustained 
parody was not Johnson’s métier. It is true that Rasselas in 
the Happy Valley anticipated in the world the “ wild adven- 
tures” of which he had read, and of course he never meets 
them, but this particular strand of irony is not pursued and 
is, in any case, not specifically related to an oriental adventure 
tale. Only in the Pekuah episode does Johnson attempt effec- 
tive and consistent parody of any of the conventions of 
romance. To do so throughout was an opportunity unhappily 
missed. 

The last chapters of Rasselas are dark comedy. Previously , 
we have scoffed at both object and subject—at human folly 
and at the fools who examine it with such ludicrous and blind 
intensity. Now the object darkens. Our sympathies are en- 
gaged; we skirt tragedy. Johnson is still dealing with variations 
from the norm of common-sense reason, but the Astronomer 
is not presented as a ludicrous but as a pathetic example of 
what may happen, against his will, to the most intelligent, 


'*Pekuah’s monologue, like all those in Rasselas, in interrupted by pertinent 
comments. Most striking is Nekayah’s charge that Pekuah in her plight had 
conducted herself unrealistically: “why did you not make them [the “women 
in your Arab’s fortress”] your companions, enjoy their conversation, and partake 
their diversions? In a place where they found business or amusement, why should 
you alone sit corroded with idle melancholy?” The remark is double-edged. 
Pekuah was attempting the part of a drooping sentimental heroine, but Nekayah 
has conveniently forgotten her own melancholy behavior while her favorite was lost. 
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benevolent, and honest of men. The pilgrim observers, how- 
ever, confronted with near tragedy that might well shock them 
out of their illusions, turn their eyes away once more. Our 
hollow laughter hardens into a sardonic smile. 

The encounter comes about in the usual way. Rasselas, 
following the pattern of Imlac and the Hermit, is attracted 
by a solitary life of learning and contemplation, although he 
has conveniently forgotten their warnings of the dangers of 
an introverted mind.** Imlac admonishes him with the lesson 
of the Astronomer, who for forty years “has drawn out his 
soul in endless calculations ” and ended in madness. Allowing 
“ airy notions ” to transgress “ the limits of sober probability ” 
and a wishful supposition to grow into a fixation, he has crossed 
the thin line between sanity and madness. Wishing to control 
the elements, he comes to believe, “ In the hurry of . . . imagina- 
tion,” that he has done so. He has tragically lost his grip on 
objective reality, as the Aeronaut had comically, with the 
similar result that both his scientific and his moral sense are 
perverted. The women find this lunacy amusing, but Imlac 
reproves them in his sternest manner: “to mock the heaviest 
of human afflictions is neither charitable nor wise. .. . Of all 
the uncertainties of our present state, the most dreadful and 
alarming is the uncertain continuance of reason.” By explain- 
ing cogently the origin and progress of madness he forces each 
of his listeners to apply the moral to himself and to confess 
that he too had perilously indulged a favorite fiction—Pekuah 
that of becoming a regal lady bountiful, Nekayah of retiring 
to an idyllic pastoral life, Rasselas, who might succeed to the 
throne one day, of establishing a utopian society. We are made 
to see that the Astronomer is not unique but an exaggeration 
of tendencies present in all men. Imlac concludes—and prophe- 
sies—“Such . . . are the effects of visionary schemes. When 
we first form them, we know them to be absurd, but familiarise 
them by degrees, and in time lose sight of their folly.” 

For this “ heaviest of human afflictions” there is no cure 


“The way for this episode has, in this manner, been prepared. Imlac had 
confessed that when alone he had formed “schemes for my conduct in different 
situations, in not one of which I have been ever placed,” the Hermit that his 
mind was “disturbed with a thousand perplexities of doubt and vanities of 
imagination.” 
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but only a palliative—to accept and live a normal life, ques- 
tioning and yearning as little as possible. The travelers, who 
could profitably undergo such a course of treatment themselves, 
help the Astronomer by bringing him out of himself and back 
into contact with human society and normal reality. While 
he is delighting in “ sublunary pleasures,” he is free; when he 
is alone, the “ spectres ” return to haunt him. Imlac’s rather 
helpless advice on how to relieve these “ melancholic notions ” 
is to “ fly to business, or to Pekuah.” The Astronomer is as 
saved as any man can be, and the episode may, by a hairs- 
breadth, be classified as tragi-comic. 

After Rasselas and his companions have heard of the Astrono- 
mer from Imlac but before they actually see him, they are 
introduced to another Old Man in an interlude which provides 
a comparison and a contrast to the narrative immediately sur- 
rounding it and which harmonizes with the darker mood of the 
later chapters. Like the Astronomer the Old Man has lived 
a life of learning characterized by integrity and benevolence. 
Unlike the Astronomer the “ years have calmed his passions, 
but not clouded his reason.” His sane words, based on a life 
of wise experience, may be trusted. But he, almost alone in 
Rasselas, has no advice to give, for life is meaningless. The 
world has lost its novelty; praise is empty because unshared; 
“little [is] to be feared from the malevolence of men, and yet 
less to be hoped from their affection or esteem ”; amid regret 
and nostalgia, nothing remains but a vain striving for a state 
of “serene humility.” He represents old age, pathetic at its 
best. Like derangement of mind, it is a state which must be 
pitied rather than ridiculed. His hearers, as usual, refuse to 
face this ugly reality. Rasselas—who had once admonished 
the young men, “ let us live as men who are sometime to grow 
old, and to whom it will be the most dreadful of all evils to 
count their past years by follies ”—reflects that, after all, the 
“noon of life” not the “evening ” is “ the season of felicity ”; 
“The princess suspected that age was querulous and malig- 
nant ”; Pekuah conjectured that he had been generalizing from 
his own uncommon experience, “ For nothing . . . is more com- 
mon, than to call our own condition the condition of life ”—a 
fallacy of which all the speakers are supremely guilty. Imlac, 
remembering that he was once young “ and equally fertile of 
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consolatory expedients,” smiles grimly and forbears “ to force 
upon them unwelcome knowledge, which time itself would too 
soon impress.” 

Gradually and inexorably Johnson has been leading up to 
two aspects of the question of religion—religious seclusion from 

‘ the sins and vanities of the world (an anchoritic Happy Valley) 
and consideration of the future life. It is a question which has 
already been mentioned by Imlac in his discussions of pilgrim- 
ages and pyramids, by Nekayah as the only consolation for 
the loss of Pekuah, and by the Old Man as the release from 
the sorrows of age. It has been implicit throughout the whole 
work: if all human theories and desires are beyond “ the limits 
of sober probability,” what consolation for “the uncertainties 
of our present state ” remains except religion? 

The subject of monasticism arises when Rasselas compares 
his own discontent in the luxury of the Happy Valley with the 
content of the ascetic monks of St. Anthony. Imlac elaborates 
upon the advantages of the secluded life, not the least of which 
is that one is “not left open to the distraction of unguided 
choice, nor lost in the shades of listless inactivity,” but when 
Nekayah asks whether life in the cloister is necessarily better 
than a virtuous life in the world, his answer is a qualified no. 
Monasticism is not a solution compatible with common sense 
and normal human experience. It seems mildly cowardly; it 
is more a denial of normal human experience than an acceptance 
of it; and it is a solution limited to a very few. Nekayah, who 
is tempted, is silent, “ and Rasselas, turning to the astronomer, 
asked him, whether he could not delay her retreat, by showing 
her something which she had not seen before.” The journey 
has become an excuse for not arriving. 

We approach the subject of death and immortality, the 
gloomiest subject in Rasselas, by way of comedy. The travelers 
are again restless. The Astronomer points out one of the ironies 
of their pilgrimage (“ Your curiosity . . . has been so general, 
and your pursuit of knowledge so vigorous, that novelties are 
not now very easily to be found”) but suggests a visit to the 
catacombs: “what you can no longer procure from the living 
may be given by the dead.” Rasselas is bored at the prospect 
but agrees to go, placing “ this with many other things, which 
I have done because I would do something.” We are forced 
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to make a comparison with the excursion to the pyramids. This 
time, however, they hire “ a guard of horsemen,” and Nekayah 
says peevishly to Pekuah: “we are now again invading the 
habitations of the dead; I know that you will stay behind; let 
me find you safe when I return.” But the two pilgrimages are 
not the same. The pyramids revealed the clearly proved lesson 
of the past; the catacombs darkly hint at a moral the more 
sinister in its finality and mystery. 

Questions and answers on Egyptian burial customs lead to an 

abstruse metaphysical discussion of the possibility and nature 
of non-material essences, of “ perpetual duration,” and, rather 
timorously, to the Omnipotent Being.’ The discussion is not 
entirely academic, for Rasselas himself makes the terrifying 
application: 
Let us return . . . from this scene of mortality. . . . Those that lie 
here stretched before us, the wise and powerful of ancient times, 
warn us to remember the shortness of our present state: they were, 
perhaps, snatched away while they were busy like us in the choice 
of life. 


Under the emotional stress of the moment, Nekayah hopes 
“hereafter to think only on the choice of eternity.” In keeping 
with the method of the later chapters, the thing discussed is 
not comic, but the way in which the characters react to it is 
grimly so. All of them are even more unable to face this grand 
disillusionment—the realization that death negates all human 
efforts—than they were any of the relatively minor ones previ- 
ously encountered. Like children afraid of the dark, “ They 
then hastened out of the caverns, and under the protection of 
their guard returned to Cairo” and began to hope again. 
The end is brief but fitting. In Cairo “ they diverted them- 
selves with comparisons of the different forms of life which 
they had observed, and with various schemes of happiness 
which each of them had formed.” All are once more in the 
grip of a favorite illusion; Pekuah, who had once dreamed 
of being a queen, now sees herself as prioress of an order of 
“pious maidens ”; Nekayah has transferred her ideal from a 
pastoral idyll to “ a college of learned women ”; Rasselas, whom, 


** Except for the vague “monks of St. Anthony,” Johnson deliberately avoids 
Christian terminology. The true faith has no place in a comic work. 
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evidently, nothing can teach, still envisions a “ little ” utopian 
kingdom, “ but he could never fix the limits of his dominion, 
and was always adding to the number of his subjects ”; “ Imlac 
and the astronomer were contented to be driven along the 
stream of life, without directing their course to any particular 
port,” supporting themselves, as men must, by “ temporary 
expedients.” “ Of these wishes,” we are told, “ they well knew 
that none could be obtained,” but the reader is by now well 
justified in seeing their subsequent careers as a series of dreams, 
momentary superficial disillusions, and dreams again. Not know- 
ing what to do, they return to the Happy Valley, which offers 
no more than it did in the first chapter, that is to say as much 
security as men can attain. “The Conclusion, in Which 
Nothing Is Concluded” has been called an extraneous post- 
script, but it was cleverly added and well named: a circle has 
no end. 
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MORAL INTEGRITY AND MORAL 
ANARCHY IN MANSFIELD PARK 


BY JOSEPH M. DUFFY, JR. 


Mansfield Park is Jane Austen’s most overtly didactic novel. 
This didacticism, apparent not only in characterization and in 
action as in her other novels, here manifests itself in a tactless 
display of sympathy and prejudice towards her characters, and 
it takes over completely in the concluding chapter when the 
novelist intrudes upon her created world, assumes a madden- 
ingly pontifical air, and informs the reader of what might have 
been—if only certain individuals had known how to behave. 
The didactic strain which generally pleased nineteenth-century 
readers renders the novel considerably less palatable to the 
modern taste. The twentieth-century audience is unimpressed 
by Jane Austen’s homiletics although they are, after all, based 
on such homely and—one would think—unexceptionable 
\ruisms as the importance of self-discipline, the value of re- 
strained piety, and the usefulness of “early hardship” for 
developing character. 

Mansfield Park is an unsatisfactory novel. But its faults are 
as much those of artistic imprudence and uncertainty as of 
moral and ideological commitment. The structure of the novel 
hegins to disintegrate with Fanny’s removal to Portsmouth, 
threatens to collapse under the strain of the epistolary method 
used in reporting Tom Bertram’s illness and the elopement of 
Maria Bertram and Henry Crawford, and is in ruins by the time 
the author decides to exorcise “ guilt and misery ” with a con- 
cluding flourish of the pen. But these are faults of execution 
and should provoke critical judgment, not recrimination against 
the novelist for her beliefs. Readers tend to dislike the novel 
or to distort it or to make apologies for it because they disagree 
with its ideas; yet its ideas—the fabric of Jane Austen’s moral 
and social vision—are not substantially different from those 
pervading all her fiction. Here the difference is in emphasis: 









in the manner in which the ideas seem illogically to divert the 
course of events in the novel, to tilt, as it were, the created 
world off its natural axis. We do not usually protest that Pride 
and Prejudice is an excessively didactic novel because in the 
dialectic between Elizabeth and Darcy Jane Austen achieved 
a shapely form for her moral content. 

Mansfield Park is more pretentious than any of the other 
novels and conveys a greater sense of personal urgency. This 
urgency accounts for the insistent pressure at critical points 
of Jane Austen’s opinions upon her characters and events; and, 
in the long run, it is responsible for the disparity in the novel 
between its intention and its accomplishment. For all its 
notions Pride and Prejudice is a bristling achievement and 
Persuasion, with its ideas, is a masterpiece of another kind. 
Mansfield Park, at its worst, is dry, academic, unrelaxed, and 
querulous. For success it required more rewriting by the novel- 
ist or perhaps a quality of craft she did not possess. Neverthe- 
less, while Jane Austen’s ideas may be crudely represented 
at times, they are more fully developed in the larger canvas 
of Mansfield Park, and a close attention to them provides the 
reader with a handbook of the author’s views on life and society, 
a useable guide for all the other novels as well. 

In describing Mansfield Park as a discussable but unsuc- 
cessful performance, we are not, incidentally, dismissing it as 
a failure. Where the novel does succeed, it succeeds triumph- 
antly. But this triumph does not include such favorite char- 
acterizations of the Austen claque as Mrs. Norris and Lady 
Bertram. Mrs. Norris is a vicious pest who, as Mrs. Leavis 
suggests,’ grated on the author’s nerves and soon proves equally 
abrasive to the reader’s. And while it is all very well to note 
as Mary Lascelles does in Jane Austen and Her Art the 
miniscule distinctions registered in the tiny range of Lady 
Bertram’s emotions, the fact remains that she is a superfluous 
and inexplicable oyster too obviously convenient as an amusing 
object and almost irrelevant to the world in which she is set. 
The achievements in character in the novel are Mary and 
Henry Crawford and Fanny Price. Moreover the best scenes 
in Mansfield Park are so brilliantly rendered and the dialogue 


*Q. D. Leavis, “A Critical Theory of Jane Austen’s Writings,” Serutiny, X 
(1941-42) . 
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is so skillfully compounded that their technical equal is not 
to be found in English fiction before the best work of George 
Eliot and Henry James. This novel is not a failure: it is an 
unachieved masterpiece. 


Jane Austen announced that she was trying a new theme 
in Mansfield Park. Her subject was “ ordination,” she wrote to 
Cassandra. The wideness of this description from the mark 
merely indicates how remote the germ of a novel may be from 
the completed work. One is variously tempted to call marriage 
or education the subject of Mansfield Park, for both are persis- 
tently and problematically treated—descriptively through 
example, dramatically through plot development, and dialectic- 
ally through discourse. But the novel is not so finely centered 
as to rest on the author’s view either of marriage or of educa- 
tion; its concern is more spacious and includes them both. 
R. W. Chapman is accurate, in Jane Austen Facts and Problems, 
in calling Mansfield Park a study of environment; still, this 
description does not do justice to the largeness of the author’s 
intentions. Instead we might say that marriage provides 
the plot complications of Mansfield Park and education the 
thematic development; but the real subject is the corruption 
of society. On Jane Austen’s part the novel is a heroic and 
desperate venture aimed at halting the breakdown of domestic 
values and withstanding foreign subversion in the form of 
encroachment from the jungle of urban life. Because we have 
grown accustomed to living with some insouciance in the jungle, 
we are perhaps less moved than we should be by her alarmed 
discovery that real beasts are lurking there. 

Some commentators have claimed Mansfield Park to be an 
evangelical-inspired document.? Certainly the influence of 
evangelicalism may be perceived in the author’s mood—or 
moodiness. But the foundation of ideas in Mansfield Park was 
laid in the eighteenth century, and the novel is one of the last 
works of conservative eighteenth-century social criticism written 
at a time when the social horrors which were to occupy later 
nineteenth-century novelists were already portending. In 
Mansfield Park Jane Austen describes the worst that could 


? Mr. Chapman thinks the novelist was here “too much under the influence 
of one of her favourite divines or secular moralists.” P. 194. 
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happen in a society she accepted in order to retrieve from it, 
when all its shortcomings had been exposed, the best possi- 
bilities for a way of life she cherished. Out of moral compulsion 
she put together a system of social politics the basis of which 
is simple and almost primitive and the operation refined and 
sophisticated. Her prescription might almost be reduced to 
that of retirement from the world, yet it is retirement to an 
incredibly complicated existence. It is not retirement to natural 
simplicity but a strategically deliberate retreat to a stately life 
of art, ritual, and imposed forms. Modern readers are baffled 
and alienated by the simplicity and apparent stasis of Jane 
Austen’s social order in Mansfield Park and by the complex 
formalism of the life it cireumscribes. The world of Mansfield 
Park is rigidly determined, precise, and chilly, and it contrasts 
with the audacious freedom of Emma and the mature serene 
compromise of Persuasion. Its formalism forces the author to 
repudiate her familiar ironic élan, that lively talent in turning 
a surprising distorting light on even the most beloved object. 

The significance of the title should not be overlooked in a 
discussion of the novel. Mansfield Park is not only a place 
or a household, it is an autonymous way of life, a state of 
government as well. In its ideal conception the Park—a xeno- 
phobic domain—is meant to have a planetary isolation follow- 
ing its own orbit remote and independent of other worlds and 
their inhabitants.’ Its characteristics are “ good sense and good 
breeding,” “ elegance, propriety, regularity, harmony . . . peace 
and tranquillity” (p. 391), which for the author represent 
crucial values in her ideal of such a house in such a universe. 
They are opposed to the vagrant impulses of fashionable urban 
society and, as in this quotation, to the cramped and spirit- 
killing atmosphere of straitened middle-class life. In the course 
of the novel Jane Austen investigates Mansfield Park as a 
real institution: she discloses its values and flaws and at the 
end presents it shaken by disaster but still solidly constituted 
and now better equipped for the future. 

The presiding figures at the Park are its nominal head, Sir 


*Edmund consents to appear in Lovers’ Vows to avoid a greater evil—the 
admission of Charles Maddox into the Park on familiar terms. The Novels of 
Jane Austen, ed. R. W. Chapman, Vol. III, Mansfield Park (Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press, 1923), pp. 153-54. 
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Thomas Bertram, his wife, and his sister-in-law, Mrs. Norris. 
The subjects are the Bertram children and a niece, Fanny 
Price. By his seriousness and reserve Sir Thomas has gained 
the fear but neither the love nor the confidence of his subjects. 
He is one of those benevolently conceived authority figures 
in Jane Austen’s novels (Mr. Bennet, Mr. Woodhouse, and 
Lady Russell are others) whose power is in some way muted 
or even dissipated, and all of whom are therefore unable to 
exercise full dominion over their charges. Sir Thomas is a 
human personification of the Park and nearly always speaks, 
not as a man, a husband, or a father, but as a governing body 
or institution. He is, however, high-minded, just, honest, and 
kind as well as polished and sententious; and he is a uniquely 
touching figure when he finally realizes how inadequate his 
government has been. Lady Bertram suffers from paralysis of 
the will, is perpetually sunk in self-indulgent lethargy, and 
has no influence at all over her family. Mrs. Norris is the 
de facto head of Mansfield Park and she is the internal agent 
to whom the subversion of the household may be traced. All 
of Mrs. Norris’s actions in the novel are motivated by one or 
the other of two ruling passions, miserliness and a mean love 
of power: “ her love of money was equal to her love of direct- 
ing....” (p.8) At the bottom, however, she is neither a very 
intelligent nor a very politic person, for she undermines her 
own position as well as that of others. Vacant of principles 
or ideas (even destructive ideas), Mrs. Norris personifies the 
infuriatingly trivial and malicious forces in human nature— 
doubtless often observed by the novelist—the corrosive energy 
of which destroys life after long and painful attrition. 

The executive weakness at Mansfield Park suggests the moral 
simplicity of a fairy tale situation; with Sir Thomas away for 
a long period and deceived while he is at home and with Lady 
Bertram forever immobilized in her solipsistic trance, the Park 
suffers from a wicked enchantment—the spell of Mrs. Norris’s 
mismanagement. The symptomatic effects of the weak and 
divided authority are revealed in the “ dispositions ” of Maria 
and Julia Bertram, who, unlike their brothers or their cousin, 
have not been influenced by any educational environment out- 
side the Park. Attractive and self-possessed, capable of pleasing 
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others if it pleased them to do so, the Bertram girls, when 
Fanny arrived at the Park, had mastered the names of the 
principal rivers of Russia, were able to call the roll of the Roman 
emperors “as low as Severus,” and knew, besides, “a great 
deal of the Heathen Mythology, and all the Metals, Semi- 
Metals, Planets, and distinguished philosophers ”; yet they were 
“entirely deficient in the less common acquirements of self- 
knowledge, generosity, and humility. In every thing but dis- 
position, they were admirably taught ” (pp. 18-19). During the 
introductory discussion of Fanny’s visit to the Park, Sir 
Thomas considers the possibility of her corrupting his own 
children (p. 10). At the time he is blind to his daughter’s 
faulty dispositions—the result of defective character training 
we would call it today. But at the end of the novel, Sir 
Thomas’s initial wrong-headed complacency is recalled when, 
enlightened at last, he reflects on the “ 


grievious mismanage- 
ment ” in his daughters’ education: 

Something must have been wanting within, or time would have 
worn away much of its ill effect. He feared that principle, active 
principle, had been wanting, that they had never been properly 
taught to govern their inclinations and tempers, by that sense of 
duty which can alone suffice. They had been instructed theoretic- 
ally in their religion, but never required to bring it into daily prac- 
tice. To be distinguished for elegance and accomplishments—the 
authorised object of their youth—could have had no _ useful 
influence that way, no moral effect on the mind. He had meant 
them to be good, but his cares had been directed to the under- 
standing and manners, not the disposition; and of the necessity 
of self-denial and humility, he feared they had never heard from any 
lips that could profit them. 

Bitterly did he deplore a deficiency which now he could scarcely 
comprehend to have been possible. Wretchedly did he feel, that 
with all the cost and care of an anxious and expensive education, 
he had brought up his daughters, without their understanding their 
first duties, or his being acquainted with their character and temper. 
(Pp. 463-64) 


In Sir Thomas’s reflections the educational moral lesson 
of the novel is summarized—summarized too explicitly some 
readers might say. But this explicitness illuminates the action 
and clarifies the resolution of Mansfield Park. The engine of 
theory grinds in the background of all Jane Austen’s novels, 
but only in Mansfield Park is the machinery sufficiently exposed 
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so that we can watch its operation—a fascinating though at 
times an artistically disquieting spectacle. Jane Austen was 
no more “ progressive ” in her views on education than in her 
general notions about society; thus her praise of Mrs. Goddard’s 
old fashioned pedagogic methods in Emma is explained by the 
theory of Mansfield Park. And Darcy, who had been taught 
“what was right” as a child but not taught to correct his 
temper and who had been “ given good principles ” but had 
been “left to follow them in pride and conceit” (The Novels 
of Jane Austen, II, 369), is in a reverse and morally superior 
situation from Henry Crawford, whose temper is excellent but 
who had not been taught good principles. 

In the analysis and judgment of character, in the approval 
or disapproval of candidates for her good society, Jane Austen’s 
key words are “ temper ” and “ disposition,” and a special study 
might be made of their importance in Mansfield Park or as 
they recur in the other novels. Other terms used in the evalua- 
tion of character—understanding, delicacy, inclination, man- 
ners, and of course principles—should also be kept in mind, 
but these two are decisive. Temper refers to a natural quality 
or bent of the mind which results in an individual’s being good 
or bad tempered, light or serious tempered. The temper may 
be disciplined, but its essential quality is not likely to be 
changed by education. As in Darcy’s case the temper is often 
wrongly taken as a measure of character; in Mansfield Park 
only Fanny is shrewd enough not to be influenced by Henry 
Crawford’s good temper, and even she begins to weaken after 
his assistance to her brother, William. The disposition, though 
it is sometimes used in a restricted sense as nearly synonymous 
with temper, refers to the whole personality of the individual 
as it has been shaped by education and experience. Formed 
of natural material the disposition is conditioned by time, place, 
and circumstance. Because she so often passes judgment on 
her characters on the basis of their disposition, Jane Austen 
evidently looked to the disposition for the outward expression 
of inward harmony or disorder. It could be read and interpreted 
more reliably than the temper. 

The relative values of natural gifts versus education and 
environment in accounting for character are precariously and 
even ambiguously balanced by the novelist. She always intro- 
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duces sufficient qualifications to avoid a rigidly deterministic 
explanation of behavior, but the distinction may be so fine as 
to be nearly imperceptible. Part of the explanation for Julia’s 
astonishing redemption at the end of the novel is that she 
possessed a more “ favourable ” disposition than her sister, an 
easier temper, and “ more controulable ” feelings. In “ greater ” 
measure, however, her safety was due to the fact that she had 
been less “ the darling” of Mrs. Norris, “less flattered, and 
less spoilt ” (p. 466). Such a delicate equilibrium makes moral 
evaluation of conduct a difficult task, yet Jane Austen does 
not flinch from it as the concluding chapter so devastatingly 
demonstrates. With Mrs. Norris and Maria the case is rela- 
tively clear cut. The only entirely “ black ” characters in the 
novel, they exhibit both bad tempers and bad dispositions and 
they rush, wide-eyed, to their destruction. They are appropri- 
ately and mutually victimized when they are exiled together 
in an association where “it may be reasonably supposed that 
their tempers became their mutual punishment” (p. 465) . 


The reverse of the downward path is the ascent to wisdom— 
the achievement of integrity—of a naturally well-disposed 
person. The process is manifold: it depends upon the nature of 
the individual, it is a heuristic development, and it flourishes 
through love and personal contact. Susan Price is one whose 
rescue and rehabilitation we witness. Fanny’s education of 
Susan parallels her own early training under Edmund. Although 
she recognizes a “ difference ” from her own in Susan’s disposi- 
tion, she perceives its “worth” and admires “the natural 
light ” of the girl’s mind; aided by her younger sister’s “ open ” 
temper and “ good understanding,” Fanny embarks on a loving 
educational venture. There is nothing in the dismal setting 
of the Price household to explain Susan’s essentially worthy 
disposition—or, for that matter, to account for Fanny herself 
or for William. Jane Austen shifts her scene to Portsmouth 
to show that poverty may undermine character as much as 
the glitter of the great world. If Susan had remained at Ports- 
mouth, the natural light of her mind would have been darkened 
in that wretched environment. In this respect Jane Austin’s 
thesis is as simple as the naturalist proposal of later novelists.‘ 


“In Pride and Prejudice Kitty Bennet, endowed with some natural talent, 
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Her plan for integrity in the individual and society was differ- 
ent, however. According to Jane Austen nature cannot fulfill 
itself without art: it requires the shaping force of religious 
principles, a familiarity with the rules of proper conduct, an 
introduction to the social graces. At Mansfield Park Fanny 
soon lost her “little rusticities and awkwardnesses.” More 
important in her education was the personal contact between 
herself and Edmund.’ He gave her “ advice, consolation, and 
encouragement ”; and “he recommended the books which 
charmed her leisure hours, he encouraged her taste and cor- 
rected her judgment; he made reading useful by talking to her 
of what she read, and heightened its attraction by judicious 
praise.” ° We cannot suppose that Fanny was less diligent in 
her tutelage of Susan. 

And since they also possess the essential charisma, the natural 
donative, we might perhaps expect a better fate than is meted 
out to the Crawfords—or at least some compassion when they 
suffer the worst. Since most readers do not share Jane Austen’s 
scrupulously close environmental theory nor her attachment 
to Mansfield Park as a way of life, they are naturally doubtful 
about her attitude towards those worldly charmers. An excess 
of sympathy is no virtue, however, if it obscures the novel’s 
meaning. Mary and Henry are dynamic and good-natured 
(literally) individuals, but they are destructive as well. Again 
and again their shortcomings, which all reflect their enormous 
moral vulgarity, are diagnosed as the effects of “ early educa- 
tion.” Their experience in the broken household of their liber- 


improves when she is moved from the unsatisfactory environment of the Bennet 
household and when the spell of Lydia’s personal influence is broken: “ Kitty, 
to her very material advantage, spent the chief of her time with her two elder 
sisters. In society so superior to what she had generally known, her improvement 
was great. She was not of so ungovernable a temper as Lydia, and, removed from 
the influence of Lydia’s example, she became, by proper attention and manage- 
ment, less irritable, less ignorant, and less insipid.” The Novels of Jane Austen, 
II, 385. 

°P. 397. The importance of personal con!uct in the development of character 
is a critical theme in Jane Austen. It was noted above that Mrs. Norris was 
significantly responsible for Maria’s corruption as the Admiral was for the Craw- 
fords’. So, too, a mentor is required who will guard as well as instruct—Knightley 
for Emma, Edmund for Fanny, and Fanny for Susan. 

°P. 22. The next sentence emphasizes the connection between education and 
love: “In return for such services she loved him better than any body in the 
world except William; her heart was divided between the two.” 
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tine uncle, the Admiral, and in London, the influence of which 
Fanny thinks is “at war with all respectable attachments ” 
(p. 433), combine to “ taint ” their characters. The image of 
war is a good one because the Crawfords, pleasure-loving 
anarchic children of the metropolis, are at war with the estab- 
lished order—with accepted values and beliefs. Their experi- 
ence has made them pragmatic cynics without spoiling their 
tempers or subduing their zest for life’s activity. 

Can the Crawfords be pacified and re-educated—a different 
and more difficult job than the primary one of education? 
How basic is their corruption and are they incorrigible? Fanny 
and Edmund pass an immense amount of time asking each 
other these questions, comparing notes, and probing nuances 
of character. Frequently Edmund is baffled by Mary Craw- 
ford’s “ manner,” and he alternately expresses confidence that 
her disposition is as “sweet and faultless” as Fanny’s and 
fear that it may be more than manner, that her mind itself may 
be tainted (p. 269). Remorselessly equipped, not only with a 
set of principles but also with the confirming evidence of her 
observation—and she is, above all, observant—Fanny has no 
such doubts about the Crawfords. As she checks off the reasons 
why it was logically impossible for Henry Crawford to claim 
a serious attachment for her, she mentally categorizes him as 
a man “ who seemed so little open to serious impressions, even 
where pains had been taken to please him—who thought so 
slightly, so carelessly, so unfeelingly on all such points—who 
was every thing to every body, and seemed to find no one 
essential to him.”* At last both Edmund and Fanny agree 





> 





*P. 306. Curiously enough the consistently serious view Jane Austen takes 
of life is often disregarded by her readers who, when they do so, reduce the 
stature of her comedy as serious criticism of life. Elizabeth Bennet who has 
much more verve than Fanny is as severe a moralist. Her warning to her 
father about Lydia, had it been heeded, would have prevented the later scandal: 
“* Excuse me—for I must speak plainly. If you, my dear father, will not take 
the trouble of checking her exuberant spirits, and of teaching her that her present 
pursuits are not to be the business of her life, she will soon be beyond the reach 
of amendment.’” (II, 231). After Lydia’s elopment Elizabeth assesses her sister’s 
faulty character: “‘ But, really, I know not what to say. Perhaps I am not doing 
her justice. But she is very young; she has never been taught to think on serious 
subjects; and for the last half year, nay, for a twelvemonth, she has been given 
up to nothing but amusement and vanity. She has been allowed to dispose of 


her time in the most idle and frivolous manner, and to adopt any opinions that 
came in her way.’” (P. 283.) 
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that the Crawfords are unprincipled. At the end of the novel, 
drawing one of those extraordinarily fine distinctions which 
make the two cousins such a terrifying pair of dialecticians, 
Edmund, who, if he is more of a sophist than Fanny, is also 
more tolerant, responds to Fanny’s charge of cruelty against 
Mary Crawford with the statement that she does not have “a 
cruel nature”: “ ‘The evil lies yet deeper; in her total ignor- 
ance, unsuspiciousness of there being such feelings, in a per- 
version of mind which made it natural to her to treat the subject 
as she did... . Her’s are not faults of temper. She would not 
voluntarily give unnecessary pain to any one. ... Her’s are 
faults of principle, Fanny, of blunted delicacy and a corrupted, 
vitiated mind.” (P. 456.) 

To modern readers this may sound priggishly refined, but 
it is the kind of exact analysis Jane Austen considered weighty 
enough to justify her disposal of the Crawfords. Although we 
may feel that we understand the Crawfords’ point of view more 
fully than their author did, we should also recognize in them 
the menace to society that Jane Austen saw. The Crawfords’ 
surface indelicacy was symptomatic of the lack of morality 
underneath, and their anarchic verve would have destroyed the 
symmetry of Jane Austen’s ideal social structure. A later, more 
sympathetic novelist might have dealt the Crawfords a different 
fate, but we cannot justly claim that Jane Austen’s conclusion, 
despite its flawed craftsmanship, is logically impossible. 

Whatever their tempers and dispositions may be, however 
they are educated, whether they are in the great world or at 
Mansfield Park, men and women must marry although they 
need not and very probably will not fall in love. In Mansfield 
Park Jane Austen explores and illustrates the marriage theme 
with peculiar intensity—probing, analyzing, and exposing the 
lust, the diffidence, the ennui, and the love that prick men 
and women into marriage. Marriage is “ Heaven’s last best 
gift,’ Henry Crawford asserts (p. 43), while his sister calls 
it “a take in” and explains her ferociously cynical attitude 


to Mrs. Grant: “ ‘ there is not one in a hundred of either sex, 
who is not taken in when they marry. Look where I will, I see 
that it 7s so; and I feel that it must be so, when I consider that 
it is, of all transactions, the one in which people expect most 
from others, and are least honest themselves.’” (P. 46.) 
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Certainly she has ample evidence for her point of view. 
Besides the example of her aunt and uncle, Mary Crawford had 
seen her friends, one after the other, enter into loveless mar- 
riages. That marriage is a “ take in” we may conclude from 
the diverse cases cited in Mansfield Park * and, indeed, from all 
of Jane Austen’s fiction; * she presumably shared Mary Craw- 
ford’s inconoclastic attitude. The novelist must have enjoyed, 
consequently, a measure of masochistic satisfaction in punishing 
Mary Crawford. For if the evidence of her senses were the 
whole truth—if marriage were a bankrupt institution and its 
types were covered by, for example, the existential hell of the 
Bennets, the idiotic pretentiousness of the Eltons, or the 
nagging desperation of Mary and Charles Musgrove—society 
would soon become the hateful tenement it so often appears 
to be, a contemptible ruin upon which even malice would be 
wasted. All commemoration of it would be empty and all art 
futile. In Jane Austen’s view of the world there is, however, 
an odd, persistent, and ultimately magnificent dichotomy be- 
tween life as it is and life as it ought to be. Her vision might 
almost be reduced to the assertion that, in spite of all evidence 
to the contrary, the sublime, the miraculous, and the ever 
possible human achievement is the love of two people for each 
other and the proliferation of that love in the family. All love 
stories in which Jane Austen is interested have a happy ending. 
Here again is the fairy-tale aspect of her fiction. At first her 
love stories seem to contradict the reality of the world in which 
they originate, but at last they exalt it. 

A full summary of Jane Austen’s treatment of marriage in 
Mansfield Park would amount to a jejune substitute for the 
novel itself. But we can, in this discussion, illustrate the char- 


* Besides the couples who actually appear in the novel there are Mary Craw- 
ford’s unhappily married friends—the Stornaways (p. 361), the Frasers (pp. 361- 
62), and the Aylmers (p. 434)—who are briefly but significantly mentioned in 
order to fill in her London background. 

° Pride and Prejudice is an exposé of the ludicrous and downright evil implica- 
tions of most marriages. The shocking acceptance of Collins by Charlotte Lucas 
is an elaborately analyzed case in point. Like many contracts of the time it was 
a practical business arrangement: “ Without thinking highly either of men or 
of matrimony, marriage had always been her object; it was the only honourable 
provision for well-educated young women of small fortune, and however uncertain 
of giving happiness, must be their pleasantest preservative from want.” (II, 122- 
23.) 
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acteristic manner in which the novelist’s concerns are inter- 
related: marriage, education, the psychology of the individual, 
the state of society. In Mansfield Park there are four particular 
studies of love (or lovelessness) and marriage: Maria Bertram 
and Rushworth, Mary Crawford and Edmund, Fanny and 
Henry Crawford, and Fanny and Edmund. Nearly one half of 
the novel is given over to a ruthlessly accurate treatment of 
Maria Bertram’s drift into an alliance with Rushworth, for 
whom her most admirable feeling is tolerant contempt. This 
attachment resembles those with which Mary Crawford has 
been most familiar: it is loveless and cold-blooded and is entered 
into without even a frisson of passion on Maria’s part. It is 
complicated by an adulterous conclusion which is prefigured 
long before Maria actually marries Rushworth. A compact so 
faithlessly sealed as this, Jane Austen implies, must produce 
discord and disturb the social order. At the same time it is 
also a symptom of existing social ill. The inevitable disaster 
has ancient roots in Maria’s perverse education at the Park 
and in Crawford’s corruption in the world. Its climax is almost 
governed by necessity and could have been avoided only by 
a prodigious reversal of circumstance—more particularly, by 
Crawford’s conquest of Fanny. 

The end of the Maria-Rushworth-Crawford relationship is 
dramatically foreshadowed during the gathering at Sotherton. 
Vibrations of other events and other attachments are also 
portentously felt here. The excursion to Sotherton, Rushworth’s 
country-place, is a brilliant chronicle of one discordant day in 
the lives of all the main characters. Because it is so compact 
and yet so comprehensive, it is an even more memorable per- 
formance than the later account of the theatricals. Never before 
in the English novel and not again until much later—unless 
we include the Box Hill picnic in Emma—has a routine 
assembly of ordinary people been so successfully focused, 
through selection and emphasis, into a microcosm of society. 
In the course of the day very little happens and everything 
happens: the suppressed tension between Maria and Julia 
threatens to explode into violent hate; Rushworth, Crawford, 
and Tom Bertram, incorrigibly unimproved themselves, mod- 
ishly discuss the “ improvements ” of their property; Maria and 
Crawford commit lawless entry—anticipating their elopement 
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—when they steal into the park while Rushworth simple- 
mindedly fetches the key; Mary Crawford and Edmund in- 
augurate their series of futile discussions on the value and 
function of the clergy; and all the while Fanny watches, gasps, 
and records in that notebook-like mind of hers. 

In the chapel at Sotherton Jane Austen makes a symbolic 
use of setting in order to comment on character and to expand 
the significance of the action. The chapel which Mrs. Rush- 
worth exhibits with complacent ancestral pride has fallen into 
disuse; its emptiness suggests not only a particular vacuum but 
also the universal emptiness of a social order more vacant of 
meaning than the heirlooms it cherishes. In wry approval of 
this “improvement” of a new generation, Mary Crawford 
states her preference for the freedom from restraint implied by 
the suspension of family prayers. Her conversation on the 
subject with Edmund is interrupted by Julia’s spiteful sugges- 
tion that Maria’s marriage might be celebrated on the spot 
if Edmund were already ordained. In a stunningly incisive 
grouping, Maria and Rushworth are revealed together at the 
altar with Crawford close by at Maria’s side: in the abandoned 
chapel it is a dumb show of the mock marriage the couple are 
soon to enter upon, and Crawford’s ambiguous tangential 
position foreshadows the sinister role he will play in the 
marriage. 

The use of the chapel setting to initiate the dialogue on the 
clergy between Mary and Edmund gives shape and force to 
all their later argument. When they are outside, Mary, who 
had heard for the first time of Edmund’s plans for ordination 
calls a clergyman “nothing.” To this Edmund responds: 
“*The nothing of conversation has its gradations, I hope, as 
well as the never. A clergyman cannot be high in state or 
fashion. He must not head mobs, or set the ton in dress. But 
I cannot call that situation nothing, which has the charge of 
all that is of the first importance to mankind, individually or 
collectively considered, temporally and eternally—which has 
the guardianship of religion and morals, and consequently of 
the manners which result from their influence. No one here 
can call the office nothing.’”” Mary answers that two sermons 
a week cannot “ govern the conduct and fashion the manners 
of a large congregation for the rest of the week.” Disagreeing 
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with Mary’s claim that London is “a pretty fair sample ” of 
the nation at large, Edmund states that the metropolis is not 
a measure of “ the proportion of virtue to vice throughout the 
kingdom.” He continues: 


‘We do not look in great cities for our best morality. It is not 
there, that respectable people of any denomination can do most 
good; and it certainly is not there, that the influence of the clergy 
can be most felt. A fine preacher is followed and admired; but 
it is not in fine preaching only that a good clergyman will be useful 
in his parish and his neighbourhood, where the parish and neigh- 
bourhood are of a size capable of knowing his private character, 
and observing his general conduct, which in London can rarely be 
the case. The clergy are lost there in the crowds of their parish- 
ioners. They are known to the largest part only as preachers. And 
with regard to their influencing public manners, Miss Crawford 
must not misunderstand me, or suppose I mean to call them the 
arbiters of good breeding, the regulators of refinement and courtesy, 
the masters of the ceremonies of life. The manners I speak of, might 
rather be called conduct, perhaps, the result of good principles; the 
effect, in short, of those doctrines which it is their duty to teach 
and recommend; and it will, I believe, be every where found, that 
as the clergy are, or are not what they ought to be, so are the 
rest of the nation.’ (Pp. 92-93) 


The next day at the Park Mary delivers a characterization of 
the average clergyman which Fanny and Edmund reject as 
unrepresentative: 


‘Oh! no doubt he is very sincere in preferring an income ready 
made, to the trouble of working for one; and has the best intentions 
of doing nothing all the rest of his days but eat, drink, and grow 
fat. It is indolence Mr. Bertram, indeed. Indolence and love of 
ease—a want of all laudable ambition, of taste for good company, 
or of inclination to take the trouble of being agreeable, which make 
men clergymen. A clergyman has nothing to do but to be slovenly 
and selfish—read the newspaper, watch the weather, and quarrel 
with his wife. His curate does all the work, and the business of 
his own life is to dine.’ (P. 110) 


In view of the generally low quality of the clergymen depicted 
in her novels, Jane Austen probably shared Mary Crawford’s 
attitude as much as she did Fanny and Edmund’s rejoinder. 
Nevertheless, she did not share Mary’s acquiescence in the 
inevitability of such a state of affairs. Clergymen may indeed 
be “ nothing ” just as marriage may be a “ take in,” and the 
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novelist consistently held up to ridicule the clerical nothings 
and the couples who were taken in at marriage. But here, also, 
the reverse of her ironic picture of an absurd real world is her 
invention of a fabulous ideal; and even when there seemed to 
be little possibility of changing the status quo, she would not 
permit her best characters to live down to the world as it is. 
Possibly the most serious defect in Mary Crawford’s character 
is that she does not believe in fairy tales. 

We cannot, therefore, discount the sincerity of Jane Austen’s 
defense of the clerical office. If the Church is considered a joke 
and its ministers bores, so much the worse for the society in 
which this situation has developed—the same society where 
education has broken down and marriage has become a loveless 
exchange of commodities. The fundamentals of society inter- 
lock and they are sustained together or they distintegrate 
together. The good society is man’s eloquent artistic gesture in 
the face of menacing nature; but unless the social order is 
enriched from a life-giving source, its facade of elegance, pro- 
priety, and regularity can, and does, collapse. For these graces 
are fragile vestigial elements in a superficial society, as they are 
in the merely good-tempered, well-mannered individual, and 
they can be shattered by a force so simple and powerful as a 
natural inclination. Sotherton is a stately vestigial shell appro- 
priately presided over by a simpleton who is at last a cuckold— 
as in Persuasion, Kellynch Hall is a hollow temple with Sir 
Walter Elliot as its absurd high-priest and the Baronetage as 
his book of books. 

At the same time those readers who prefer Jane Austen in 
a comic mood need not panic at her religiosity in Mansfield 
Park. Hers is the old eighteenth-century religion still, more 
human than divine, imparting a bland confidence in a universe 
run on as rational principles as the best human lives. It is 
reasonable, antithetical to tragedy, and symmetrically vacant 
of any pessimistic notion that all is not fundamentally right 
with the world. In spite of the constant emphasis upon “ prin- 
ciples,” we are never told why these principles are valid nor, 
indeed, exactly what they are. Jane Austen’s ethical system in 
Mansfield Park is a piece of craftsmanship of ineffable shapeli- 
ness, smooth and beautifully vague. It is a machine equipped 
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to make the most subtle distinctions and thus insure a regular 
pattern. But no matter how thoroughly we scrutinize the 
religious thought of Mansfield Park, we do not find the least 
impression there of caritas. 

After Maria’s marriage the relationship among the Craw- 
fords, Fanny, and Edmund is more fully developed and the 
contact between the two worlds more fully described. The 
issues here are, on the one hand, the affection Mary and Henry 
Crawford feel for Edmund and Fanny and for Mansfield Park; 
and, on the other, Edmund’s anxiety over his attachment to 
Mary Crawford and Fanny’s anxiety over Henry Crawford’s 
attachment to her. A brilliant anonymous critic in the North 
British Review in 1870 described love in Jane Austen’s fiction 
as basically an educational process; “ Miss Austen seems to 
be saturated with the Platonic ideal that the giving and 
receiving of knowledge, the active formation of another’s char- 
acter, or the more passive growth under another’s guidance, is 
the truest and strongest foundation of love. Pride and Preju- 
dice, Emma, and Persuasion, all end with heroes and heroines 
making comparisons of the intellectual and moral improvement 
which they have imparted to each other.” (“Jane Austen,” 
LXXII, 69.) As we have already seen, Fanny undergoes a 
course of instruction from Edmund, and their conversations on 
character are a continuation of the program. Although she is 
Edmund’s disciple, Fanny soon surpasses her master in the 
ability to make precise moral judgments. While Edmund often 
temporizes and is unsure of himself, Fanny never has any 
doubts. Early in the novel when Fanny charges Mary Craw- 
ford with ingratitude for having made a mildly vulgar joke 
at her uncle’s expense, Edmund rejects the moral accusation 
and substitutes a social censure; “‘ Ungrateful is a strong 
word. I do not know that her uncle has any claim to her 
gratitude; his wife certainly had; and it is the warmth of her 
respect for her aunt’s memory which misleads her here. . . 
I do not censure her opinions; but there certainly 7s impropriety 
in making them public.’ ” (P. 63.) A mind so prepared to sift 
the reverberations of conduct will obviously have difficulty 
in coming to any conclusions about a volatile character like 
Mary Crawford. Fanny, however, concludes quite early that 
she “did not love Miss Crawford” (p. 147), and somewhat 
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later her attitude is described at greater length: “ Fanny went 
to her every two or three days; it seemed a kind of fascination; 
she could not be easy without going, and yet it was without 
loving her, without ever thinking like her, without any sense 
of obligation for being sought after now when nobody else 
was to be had... .” (P. 208.) As she grows jealous of Mary’s 
attachment to Edmund, Fanny’s opinion becomes hard and 
uncompromising: 


In their very last conversation, Miss Crawford, in spite of some 
amiable sensations, and much personal kindness, had still been 
Miss Crawford, still shewn a mind led astray and bewildered, and 
without any suspicion of being so; darkened, yet fancying itself 
light. She might love, but she did not deserve Edmund by any 
other sentiment. Fanny believed there was scarcely a second feeling 
in common between them; and she may be forgiven by older sages, 
for looking on the chance of Miss Crawford’s future improvement 
as nearly desperate, for thinking that if Edmund’s influence in this 
season of love, had already done so little in clearing her judgment, 
and regulating her notions, his worth would finally be wasted on 
here even in years of matrimony. (P. 367) 


The truth of the matter is that Fanny does not have a very 
capacious heart. Nevertheless, although her suspicious reserve 
towards the Crawfords contrasts with their unqualified ami- 
ability towards her, she correctly notes Mary Crawford’s moral 
bewilderment. Even at their best, during their discussion of 
Henry’s love for Fanny, the Crawfords reveal a confusion of 
values that results from the conflict between their short-term 
indoctrination at the Park and their long-term education in 
the world. At one moment Mary expresses her genuine appre- 
ciation of Henry’s choice and in the next announces her con- 
fidence that even when her brother ceased to love Fanny, she 
would find in him “ the liberality and good-breeding of a gentle- 
man.” And Henry, altogether unaware of the character of the 
woman he loves, ends the conversation with a good-humored 
but completely irrelevant boast of his intentions for Fanny’s 
honor in the world; “*‘ What can Sir Thomas and Edmund 
together do, what do they do for her happiness, comfort, honor, 
and dignity in the world to what I shall do.’” (P. 297.) 


The Crawfords are a weak and baffled pair of worldlings 
whose waywardness is a reflection of the morally vagrant and 
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vulgar society out of which they come. Henry is weak in his 
aimless and egotistic love of pleasure which is never elevated 
into a love of good. Despite his sporadic enthusiasm for a life 
better than the one he leads,” he suffers from infirmity of will 
and drifts away from Fanny into the affair with Maria. His 
sister is weak in her cynical detachment from society which 
is unaccompanied by any idealistic notion of what society 
should be like. The world of Mansfield Park touches her with 
its “ heart” (p. 359), the great world she despises; yet she 
is able to make the transition from London to the Park and 
back again without engaging her loyalty in either place. Mary 
Crawford is a “ trimmer” who is never won over to positive 
commitment and Henry is a moral idler whose egotism is never 
converted. Both of them profit only superficially from their 
experience at Mansfield Park. 

Apart from her social diffidence, Fanny is the strongest willed 
character in the novel and she proves her strength by her 
resistance to Crawford’s charm and to the pressure exerted 
in his behalf by her uncle and cousin. It would be difficult 
ever to call Fanny a likeable person—she displays a minimum 
of charm, only toughness of spirit—but she is admirable at her 
most forceful moment when, in answer to Edmund, she claims 
as a woman’s privilege the freedom at least not to love a man 
who may be in love with her: “‘I should have thought,’ said 
Fanny, after a pause of recollection and exertion, ‘ that every 
woman must have felt the possibility of a man’s not being 
approved, not being loved by some one of her sex, at least, let 
him be ever so generally agreeable. Let him have all the per- 
fections in the world, I think it ought not to be set down as 
certain that a man must be acceptable to every woman he may 
happen to like himself.” (P. 353.) In order to achieve this 
moment—and it is prepared for in the gradual unfolding of 


1°Tn particular his good nature is touched by the sight of William Price in 
uniform and fresh from the sea: ‘“ He longed to have been at sea and seen and 
done and suffered as much. His heart was warmed, his fancy fired, and he felt 
the highest respect for a lad who, before he was twenty, had gone through such 
bodily hardships, and given such proofs of mind. The glory of heroism, of useful- 
ness, of exertion, of endurance, made his own habits of selfish indulgence appear 
in shameful contrast; and he wished he had been a William Price, distinguishing 
himself and working his way to fortune and consequence with so much self-respect 
and happy ardour, instead of what he was!” (P. 236.) 
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her possibilities—Fanny has attained considerable growth from 
her first tremulous appearance in the novel. The duckling has 
turned out to be, not a swan, but an eagle. 

Unfortunately the author appears to have had insufficient 
confidence in her heroine to permit her to manage her own 
affairs. By intruding on the fictional scene with gratuitous 
criticism of the Crawfords or excessive protection of Fanny," 
Jane Austen diminishes the necessary illusion of freedom in 
her created world where events should be as unpredictably 
sad or gratifying as they are in reality. It is necessary for the 
artistic success of the novel that the Crawfords provoke sympa- 
thetic interest. The reader must feel that an opportunity does 
exist for their successful passage from anarchy to integrity—or, 
in the novel’s terms, for their education—and that, in fact, they 
would deserve their success just as having failed, they deserve 
their loss. But it is artistically indefensible of the novelist 
finally to spell out the moral lesson of the Crawford’s lost oppor- 
tunity. At this point the Crawfords become hapless creatures 
of the author’s theory. And we do not expect that a theory 
which aims towards an ideal of prudence, reasonableness, and 
good sense should also be remarkable, in practice, for its cruelty, 
intolerance, and vindictiveness. If the Crawfords’ privation 
does not affect us in any way, if, that is, we are as smugly 
content as the author is in her concluding catalogue of errors 
and distribution of blessings, the novel loses its artistic con- 
sequence and is reduced to a didactic paradigm more appro- 
priate to a moralistic tract than to a serious work of art. 

Mansfield Park is not a comic novel, though it is a comedy, 
and unless the remark is to be read ironically, it was insincere 
or faint-hearted of Jane Austen finally to disclaim any pre- 
occupation with “ guilt and misery ” in her work. Her business 
throughout had been with guilt and misery of surpassing magni- 
tude. In Mansfield Park Jane Austen acknowledges the exist- 
ence of a labyrinthine world where all stories do not have a 
happy ending, but she stops short on the brink of recognition— 





In view of her own interests, an especially inept criticism of the author is 
her comment on Mary Crawford’s indifference to nature: ‘She had none of 
Fanny’s delicacy of taste, of mind, of feeling; she saw nature, inanimate nature, 
with little observation; her attention was all for men and women, her talents for 
the light and lively.” (P. 81.) 
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either because she was unable to objectify the problems she 
raised or because she was unwilling to deal candidly with their 
implications. Viewed from the standpoint of its defects, the 
novel reads as though an eighteenth-century deist—a reformed 
humorist—were telling a moralistic fairy tale into which had 
strayed with shattering effect a pair of Victorian worldlings. 
Jane Austen would not have understood those heroic compro- 
mised women of later fiction—Edith Dombey, Gwendolen Har- 
leth, and Kate Croy, for example—but in fashioning Mary 
Crawford she prepared the way for them. 

And having said the worst of Mansfield Park we might 
remember that the author’s tactics did not include the assimi- 
lation of new and threating elements into her ideal social 
structure. Hers was a plan of exposure and defense. The ground 
she cleared was for a cultivated garden neatly arranged and 
safe from all sinister undergrowth. Jane Austen staunchly 
resisted the blandishments of the world in this novel. But to 
the worldly reader who is concerned with the craft of fiction 
the expense of such resistance may appear to have been 
inordinately high. 
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Four Berithmarks in Criticism 





STUDIES IN HUMAN TIME 
By Georges Poulet, translated by Elliott Coleman 


When Studies in Human Time was published in France, it was awarded the Prix 
Sainte-Beuve, the Durchon Prize in Philosophy of the French Academy, and the 
Grand Prize of the Syndicate of Critics in Paris. Now, with the addition of an 
important new chapter on American authors, this brilliant and authoritative work 
of literary criticism has been translated for the English-speaking reader. French 
reviews were unstinting in their praise of this revolutionary method of philo- 
sophical criticism: “A masterwork.” La Croix. “It could very well reshape the 
methods of literary criticism.” Le Soir. 


To be published May 21 384 pages $5.00 
ISHMAEL. By James Baird 


What, in our time, is the relationship between art and religious consciousness? To 
arrive at his answer, the author examines the work of some twenty recent writers— 
led by Melville—who created a system of symbols referring to the primitivistic 
cultures of the Orient as opposed to the Christian cultures of Western man. 


“It is quite a brilliant piece of work, but brilliance is not really its most important 
trait. It is, 1 think, a profound book .. . a truly philosophical study of literature.” 
Susanne K. Langer. To be published May 7 468 pages $5.50 


MALLARME:: Selected Prose Poems, Essays, and Letters 
Translated with Introduction by Bradford Cook 


Stephane Mallarmé, the leader of the French Symbolist movement, has been widely 
known and appreciated for his poetry in countries outside of France. Now, for the 
first time, it is possible for the English-speaking reader to have access to Mallarmé’s 
critical writings on literature, music, theater, ballet, and individual artists. These 
critical writings include the most important, most original, and often the most 
beautiful pronouncements on art that French literature possesses. The translations 
are faithful to both the elegant style and the meaning of the extremely difficult 
French original. To be published May 14 200 pages $4.00 


THE ARTIST AS CREATOR. By Milton C. Nahm 


What is the place of human freedom in the arts and fine arts? To what extent 
does the artist freely create, and to what extent is he a technician limited by his 
tools? These basic questions of aesthetics and the philosophy of art form the main 
theme of Professor Nahm’s new book. In it he investigates the artistic process of 
creation, as opposed to the act of appreciation which he considered in his previous 
work, Aesthetic Experience and its Presuppositions. 


Ready now 364 pages $5.50 
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